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church of St. Mary Redcliffe, 





feelings ofadmiration with which 
we regard the structure, and to our public duty 
—constantly to advocate the maintenance and 


left us by our forefathers,—we cannot omit 
availing ourselves of the opportunity to bring 
the matter again before the public, which is 
afforded us by the first anniversary meeting of 
the “ Canynge Society,” held last week. This 





AAVING a personal interest in | 


the restoration of the beautiful | 
| that day pressed upon them. 


Bristol, in addition to the strong | 
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nor to descant upon its architectural beauties : 
those matters had been already explained to 
them, but there were one or two objections to 
the restoration to which he would endeayour 


to reply. Some objected to it upon account of 
the great expense, and others upon the ground 
that they would rather see it remain in its 
present decayed state, as being more interest- 


ing. He would, however, say to such, that 
the restoration of the church was absolutely 
necessary to its preservation. The restoration, 
too, ought to be carried out consistently with 
the character of the edifice and its architec- 
tural beauties, and in accordance with the 
original design, the development of which was 
There was 
another objection which some might raise, and 
that was the objection to so much money being 


| spent in the restoration of a church, while so 


many new churches were required throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. If this 


| were a new question he might admit the va- 
restoration of the noble architectural works | 


| would perhaps be better expended in the erec- 


lidity of the objection, and agree that 40,000/. 


tion of four or eight new churches. But this 
was not a new question, and did not come 
to them in the same light as the erection of a 
new church at a similar outlay. The question 


| was this, whether they would suffer that vene- 


society, as our readers may remember, was | 
| and he then earnestly entreated them not to 
| suffer this to be the case. 

year, to aid by annual subscriptions, to be | 


established at the beginning of the present 


“ont onal 
announced at a public dinner, in obtaining | 


funds for the undertaking; and it has pros- 
g i 

pered so well—thanks to the exertions of the 

gentlemen who are working it—that we have 


no doubt the example will be followed else- | 


where. The advantage to be derived from 


such an organisation is very great ; the matter 
is kept before the public, a feeling in favour of 
the object is widely spread in fresh circles, and 
co-operation is thereby assured. 

The proceedings commenced, according to 
a rule of the society, with service in the 
venerable edifice ; and the Rev. E. 
in the course of a sermon which he preached 
on a text from Isaiah,—‘t The glory of Leba- 
non shall come unto thee, the fir tree, the pine 
tree, and the box tree together, to beautify the 
place of my sanctuary; and I will make the 
place of my feet glorious,”’—made some ob- 
servations, which may serve for arguments in 
other places as well as Bristol. 

The glory of Lebanon, remarked the preacher, 
did not consist merely in its height and 
extent, but in the cedars, vines, and ‘those 
goodly stones hewn out of the quarries thereof;’ 
for at the time of the erection of the temple, 
‘ costly stones, hewn stones, and cedars’ were 


rable pile to fall into a state of absolute decay : 


At the dinner, which was numerously at- 
tended, the company including the Venerable 
Archdeacon Thorp, the Rey. R. Whish, and 


| many of the clergy, Mr. J. Kerle Haberfield 


ably presided, and many pertinent speeches 
were made, of which, however, we must only 


TORN — 








| give those portions which are likely to interest | 


our architectural and antiquarian readers, and 


| others engaged in similar restorations, 


Tottenham, | 


brought from Lebanon for the erection of the | 


house of God. 
they were warranted in coming to the conclu- 


From this example, therefore, | 


sion, that they were bound to decently main- | 
tain and comely beautify the house of God. | 
| of it might be accomplished in that or rather | 


They did not want those gorgeous, and vain, 
and meretricious adornments of other times, 
and churches, and religions; it was not a 
Jewish temple they wanted, it was not a place 
for Judeised and Paganised Christianity ; what 
they wanted was simply an erection which 
should be decent and honourable towards God, 
and suitable and eonvenient to those who used 
it. They read in the history of the Israelites, 


the temple having been allowed to fall into de- | 


cay and a state of dilapidation, that when good 
men came into power the commandment went 
forth to repair and beautify the house of God. 
Gorgeous were the palaces—for they were truly 
palaces—which men erected for themselves, 
and decorated in the most costly manner, and 


The Mayor of Bristol said, — That within 
the next four and twenty hours, he now 
spoke more particularly to the gentlemen 
of Redeliffe, one of the most important com- 


mittees that could affect their parish would | 


have determined upon what would be the 


greatest improvement that could happen in | 
their day, being nothing less than laying the | 


foundation-stone, if he might so call it, of 
widening their street from end to end. 
improvement of their city was an excellent 
work, and what they were engaged in at that 


The | 


moment was the very essence of such work. | 


He hoped that that day would be the begin- 
ning of an effort so successful, that they 


would see the work for which it was estab- | 


lished, namely, the restoration of Redcliffe 
Church, accomplished even in their own time. 
On the hill of Redcliffe there stood a church, 
which, if he was rightly informed, had been 
built 1,000 years ago. 
all things, destroyed that, and there was no 
church there till they came to that excellent 
and worthy merchant, William Canynge, who 
built the present edifice for them. That church 
was built in seven years, surely the restoration 


half the time. Surely the spirit of Canynge 
was not departed out of Bristol though his 
wealth had. Some persons took alarm at 
the restoration of churches; it had absolutely 
been written upon as the restoration of Popery, 
but he really thought it could not justly, be 
so interpreted, and he was quite sure that it 
was not so regarded by the people of Redcliffe. 


not the committee for restoring Redcliffe Church 
had in view the altering of pews or not, 
but he trusted that the thing would never be 
considered complete or finished till something 
was done for the internal arrangements of 
that noble fabric. 

The President made some very pertinent re- 
marks on the erection of the ehurch by Canynge, 
and pointing to its present state, urged all who 
felt a pride and a glory in the monument to press 
forward to rescue it from destruction. He 
then read a report from the committee, which 
stated that nearly 200 members were enrolled, 
whose annual subscriptions amounted to 300/. 
In addition to that sum 150/. had been con- 
tributed by various frieads, whieh, with 40/. 
collected that day at the church, made the first 
result of their operations nearly 500/. The 
required sum of 40,000/. could not be hoped 
for at once, but they might perhaps raise 1 ,000/. 
or 1,500. a-year, and with this much could be 
done. 

Mr. J.G, Shaw congratulated his fellow- 
citizens on what was going on in Bristol; 
they saw, on the one hand, a comparatively 
modern but most beautifal building, which 
was devoted to commerce (the Exchange}, in 
the act of restoration, and, on the other hand, 
the foundation of this excellent society for 
restoring, in its full beauty and integrity, a 
building devoted to the worship of the ever- 
living God; and though for accomplishing 
this, they must put a tax upon their pockets, 
he was sure every citizen would agree with 
him that, in doing their duty, they were doing 
themselves an honour, and leaving behind 
them a memorial of the existence of themselves 
and the utility of their generation. The work 
that had already been completed proved how 
ably and efficiently the committee had per- 
formed its duties, and he was convinced that 
the gentlemen who composed it would not be 
angry at his selecting one gentleman who had 
honoured himself, he believed not only for 
time but for all time—he meant Mr. Proctor. 
He believed that gentleman had earned for 
himself not only a great reputation among his 
fellow-citizens, but that all over the kingdom, 
where a fine piece of antiquity, and a noble 
strueture of architecture was admired, 
tude would be felt towards Mr. Proctor, who 
had been the life and sou! of the present move- 
ment. Mr. Shaw then urged upon the com- 
mittee that, as they could only go on bit by 
bit, they might do some important part that 
would be a key to the whole, giving a gua- 


frati- 


| rantee that it should be finished within a given 


| time ; 


Time, the destroyer of | 


| restoration of Redcliffe Church 


| crease and 


Suppose it was found convenient to have lights | é 
'was also to be maintained because # had 


placed in churches, and to have a certain form 
of table or seat, these were trivial matters, and 
Popery was not be found in such trifles. He 
hoped better things, and he was desirous that 


| while restoring the church they would go back 
' ‘= - + 
| to what Redcliffe originally was. It was recorded 


if they acted thus with themselves, how much | 


the more did it become them to pay respect to 
the house of God? 
mentioned in Scripture bearing upon this 
point. David was represented as saying when 
he conceived the idea of erecting a temple, ‘I 
dwell in a house of cedar, but the ark of God 
dweileth within curtains.’ True, the real glory 
of God’s house did not consist in its architec- 
tural splendour, but they might lawfully culti- 
vate the same, and render the sacred edifice as 
beautiful as possible. It was not necessary for 
him to give any detailed history of the edifice, 


There were instances | 


that the parish church of Westbury was built at 


the same time, and he was old enough himself | 


to recollect the ancient seats or forms of 
carved massive oak which had no doors, 
but were open to the parishioners for each 
to sit where he pleased. It had subsequently 


been served the same. 
aware, that the service of the church was a 
social and not an exclusive worship, and he 
stood there as a public man to protest against 
the high-pewed door and the lock and key. 


Now, they must be | 


restored, 


if this were done, he knew gentlemen 
who had already contributed handsomely, that 


| would do so again. 


Mr. Proctor (the originator of the Society 
said, in the course of a good speech, that the 
was franght 
with many pleasing associations, not the least 
of which were the kind sympathy and co- 
operation which those who were engaged in it 
had received from their fellow-citizens. ‘That 
the work would be accomplished, he was 2s 
certain as that he had that day the pleasure of 
meeting them ; it would merely be a matter of 
time. The church was to be esteemed, because 
it was one of the finest architectural spe- 
cimens which they had in this country, and 
would improve their taste and lead therm to in- 
extend the beauties of those 
churches which they hereafter erected. It 


been built by a Bristol merchant, and the 
Bristol merchants could not allow that to pass 
away which was a memorial of such philan- 


acs | and munificence on the part of one of 


their body. Bristol could not allow it to go 
into decay so long as she possessed merchants. 
It would not be the Committee’s fault if the 
church was not completely and speedily 
With respect to the internal ar- 
rangements, that had been matter of serious 


, consideration on their part, and the present 
been pewed over, and in 1709 Redcliffe had | 


‘ 


It was not for him to pronounce whether or 


pews were certainly not mere objectionable in 
the eyes of the Mayor than in those of the 
Committee: they would get them away if they 
could, but until they had preserved the exterior 
they could not think of touching the interior. 
They had hitherto expended the money not so 
much in what gratified the eye as in what 
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was absolute) ; they had already 
preserved the building hows further decay as 
far as was possible, and the drainage and the 
reefing had been attended to. When the ex- 
terior was finished they might depend upon it 
the internal arrangements would not be lost 
sight of. 


The clergy present each shewed their warm 
concurrence in the object at heart. The 
health of the architects being drunk, Mr. 
Britton remarked, that he had been thinking 
that day of the difference between the times 
now and fifty years ago; there were no steam 
engines then, no railroads, but that day he 
had been enabled to leave London, and in a 
few hours to have the pleasure of meeting that 
numerous and respectable company. He 
trasted that the good work which had been | 
commenced, would progress to completion. | 





= , . weg) 
rhe connection he had had with Redcliffe | 
Church had given him the greatest pleasure, 
and his fondest hope was to see the church | 
restored to its pristine beauty. He had re- 
signed his part in the undertaking to his 
friend, Mr. Godwin, and had only to say in 
conclusion, that Bristol had his best wishes 
for its prosperity and restoration to the posi- 
tion it once enjoyed as the second maritime 
city. 

Mr. Godwin said he was glad to be able to 
state, after a careful survey that day, that the 
timbers of the roofs not yet attended to were in 
a much better state than could be expected, 
so that they might be made perfect and re- 
leaded with comparatively small outlay, and 
thus the present annual plumber’s bills would 
be avoided. He would augur well for the 
future progress of the work from the meeting 
of that day, and the spirit there displayed. 
Mr. Britton hadalluded to the changes of the last 
50 years: in nothing was this change greater 
than as related to architectural as well as other 
antiquities, the value of which was then disre- 
garded and unknown. The more thoroughly 
the works of the medieval architects were 
studied, the more manifest their beauties | 


became: inventive genius and constructive | 1+ Was most important, but as a specimen of | 


skill were alike displayed. Within a very 
short time men highest in authority had 
believed and taught that, picturesque and 
beautiful as these works were, they were the 
result of caprice and chance, whereas late 
researches had proved that little had been 
left to chance :—the whole was the result of a 
system of geometrical proportion, even yet not 
thoroughly mastered. In no building was the 
genius of the early architects shewn more fully 
than in the han which was the object of 
their care, and which all England were interested 
in preserving. If the spirit of the present age | 
was opposed to the erection of such elaborate | 
and costly structures, at least we should pre- | 
serve and hand down to our children those 
which our forefathers have left us. 

Mr. W. P. King said he had returned from 
London with a refrain which he heard there | 
ringing in his ears :— 

‘* There’s a good time coming boys, 
Wait a little longer,’’ 
and when he entered that room, and found it 
so full, he felt assured that the good time was 
come. Now, having once established it, if | 
they ever deserted the Canynge’s Society, if | 
they ever suffered it to fall into decay, God | 
only knew what might befal them. It would | 
he like the old story of the crane at Cologne. | 
At a time when the structure was not com- | 
pleted, but it was the intentiow of the citizens | 
to do so, there always stood on the top of the 
tower a crane, which was an evidence that the 
people would sometime renew the work. At) 
one period of the history of Cologne, it was | 
taken away, and the most magnificent produc- | 
tion of gothic intellect appeared to be for ever | 
at a stand still; but a plague fell on the city, | 
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what calamity might come upon Bristol. Their ring in town as compared with rural dis- 
safety would be to keep up the society. They tricts, and of certain towns compared with 
saw the Exchange in the course of repair, and other towns, became strikingly apparent. With 
no doubt admired it, and he could tell them a view to the discovery of the latent causes of 
that that was owing entirely to the restoration such alarming, and, in many cases, increasing 
of St. Mary Redcliffe having been commenced. mortality amongst large masses of the popu- 
Let it not be said that the people of Bristol lation, the Governments of the day appointed 
were destitute of taste: those who had heard commissioners to inquire into the subject of 
the observations of the people respecting the “ the health of towns “tig and in the prosecution 
beauty of the building, fw bear witness that of these inquiries it was invariably found that, 
not only the people but the populace had taste. | in those districts where the public and private 
The citizens, he believed, were proud of their sewerage, the supply of water to the inhabit- 
public buildings, and would not wish to have | ants, and the ventilation of dwelling-houses, 
them go to decay, and he, for one, expressed a were most defective, the _mortality was in- 
hope that they would cultivate good architec- | calculably the greatest. For the purpose of 
ture, not only in restoring their old, but extending the inquiries made by the Govern- 
in building new ones. He believed that | ment commissions, and of directing public 
they had a taste for gothic architecture, and attention the more to the importance of recti- 
they had that day among them the man who | fying or repairing the past neglect of the 


| originated that taste, Mr. Britton. They had, | sanitary condition of large towns, and possibly 


however, amongst themselves one who had done | with the ulterior object in view of accelerating 


| much for it, and he would give them “ The | the introduction and passing, by the Legis- 


Church Goer,” (the cognomen of an able | lature, of a Public Health Bill, the Health of 
member of the Bristol press). Towns Association was organised, gel into 

Mr. Joseph Leech, in reply, said that if in | active operation, by men of ability an zeal in 
any way the press could advance the noble | the cause of sanitary reform. Among other 
project in which they were engaged, and then | modes adopted, by this association, of collecting 
met to celebrate, he was confident they would | information, the unusual, and perhaps scarcely 
be most happy to do so. It should be remem- justifiable one, was resorted to of sending 
bered that when the first stone of the great | circulars, containing leading questions, to in- 
and stately structure—the restoration of which | dividuals in many of the principal towns of 
was the object of their assembling that day— | the kingdom, and publishing the replies of 
was laid, there was no press in existence: and | these anonymous correspondents, as conclusive 
yet, without the aid of that, and without the | evidence of incapacity, and want of integrity, 
stimulus of public applause, it rose in majesty | on the part of existing corporate and other 
and beauty. Surely, then, it would be to the | public bodies, for carrying forward any general 
shame both of this age and the press, if, with | system of sanitary improvement, and of ve- 
the aid of the latter, the assistance of the phy- | nality, corruption, misappropriation, &c., in 
sical sciences, since so enlarged, and of the | their past public conduct. Imputations like 
boasted march of intellect, they could not keep | these excited considerable indignation in many 
from decay that which without such improved | of the parties attacked, and in none greater 
aids their predecessors had raised. than the corporation of London, who, if they 


Mr.G. F. Powell, another gentleman connected | Were to be bespattered with dirt, naturally 
with the local press, said, that every member — to “y = yurrboon esi a, 
of it felt that the venerable structure which it Ee SO SAREE COME Cone Bere 


| the better and more general un 


was sought to restore was so intimately con- 
nected with the history of Bristol, that it would 
be discreditable to the citizens were they to 
allow it to crumble to decay. It was not merely 
in the light of an ecclesiastical edifice that they 
should regard it, although in that point of view 


ancient architecture: and as a monument of 
the munificence of their ancestors, it had a 
claim upon the liberality of the entire king- 
dom. 

We are anxious to aid in making this claim 
heard, and in ensuring a recognition of it. 








RUMOURED EXCLUSION OF THE CITY 
FROM THE GENERAL METROPOLITAN 
SURVEY. 

Ir is currently rumoured in quarters not 
likely to be misinformed on the subject, that 


“the City ” is to be excluded in the general | 


survey of the metropolis and its environs, 
which is now being actively prosecuted. ‘The 
present occupation of the cross of St. Paul’s 
as an observing station; and the placing of 
objects on some of the church towers within 
the city is no proof that the rumour, impro- 


bable as it may appear, is unfounded ; the | 


occupation of the one being necessary, if not 
indispensable, for the reduction of the “bases ” 
to be used in the metropolitan survey, from 
the primary “triangulation” of the country, 


and the erection of the objects being essential | 


for the fixture of certain ascertainable points 
on the public buildings. 

It is desirable that the public should be 
made aware, through the press, of the probable 
grounds of this exclusion, and also of some 
of its more than probable + gree SEP For 


these particulars, a few facts may be premised, 
known, it is true, to many of the readers of 
Tue BuriLper, but which cannot be too well 
understood by the public at large. 

Until of late years, that part of vital statis- 


erstanding of | 


and the superstition was that it was in conse- | tics which treats of the relative mortality of | 


quence of the removal of the crane, and the | different places under different circumstances, 
thereby evident renouncing of the intention of | was but little understood ; because, being an 
proceeding with the work. The crane was unattractive subject, it was but little attended 
therefore put up again, and the pestilence left | to. No sooner, however, had the attention 
the city. The lesson which they might draw | of intelligent medical men been fully and com- 
from this was, that if the Canynge Society | prehensively directed to the subject, than 
were allowed to fall, there was no knowing the vast disproportion of deaths occur- 


verted the city authorities into active and, 
| apparently, irreccncilable opponents of the 
| Government, in the various steps they have 
| tardily enough taken for the advancement of 
sanitary reform. 

Among the most obvious causes of the de- 
fective drainage of towns is admitted by all 





| competent authorities to be the system hitherto 
| followed of draining partially, by small and 
isolated localities, without having a due regard 
to the works of a similar nature ae-yge j 
constructed, or likely to be constructed, in ad- 
jacent or proximate localities. The highly ob- 
jectionable nature of this system is now uni- 
versally admitted; instead of which, it is 
known, that to drain a district effectively, it 
must be drained as a whole, and in order to do 
80, it is necessary to obtain a comprehensive 
and accurate knowledge of the relative dis- 
tances, and levels, of all its parts. The only 
practical methods of obtaining this informa- 
tion is by constructing a connected map of 
the district of sufficient accuracy and magni- 
tude, having the levels of all its parts exhibited 
upon it, and referred to one unalterable 
datum plane. 

The metropolis, it is well known, was until 
| very recently subdivided into an almost endless 
number of distinct districts, the sewerage of 
| each being presided over by separate and in- 
dependent commissions; and the powers of 
nearly the whole of these commissions being 
| consolidated, are now exercised by the re- 
| cently appointed Metropolitan Commissioners 
of Sewers. 

One of the strongest recommendations in 
| the report of commissioners appointed by the 
Government last year, to inquire into the sani- 
tary condition of the metropolis, and to deter- 
mine upon the most practicable mode of its 
amelioration, was to have immediate steps taken 
to make a general survey, which should em- 
brace the entire metropolis and its environs : 
and one of the first important acts of the pre- 
sent Commissioners of Sewers upon their ap- 
pointment, was the taking immediate measures 
for having that survey made. 

It is from this general survey that “ the City ” 
is to be excluded, and the space it should 
occupy upon the map, which was described 
with considerable minuteness in Tue BuiLpEeR 
of the 17th June, is to be represented, if we 
are correctly informed, by about 24 square feet 
of blank paper! We are decidedly indisposed 
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to see our city deputies, and other civic func- 
tionaries “ immortalized in deathless ridicule ”’ 
by our facetious cotemporary Punch, and we 
have still less desire to cast indiscriminating 
censure upon them, believing as we do that 
in sanitary measures they are in reality as far 
in advance as any of their neighbours, and 
considerably further than most bodies intrusted 
with like powers. We would, however, offer 
them a few friendly hints, which we trust they 
will not fail to profit by. 

They may have rendered good service in 
draining and cleansing the parts of the metro- 
y0lis which come under their immediate care, 
Dat we know and they know that much still 
remains to be done. If we have not open 
drains of undiluted filth, or rank heaps of 
ordure shocking the feelings of common de- 
cency, and exhaling pestilence and death from 
their foetid and fulsome surface, any person in 
search of the abominable may “ nose it in the 
yassages,”’ the courts, lanes, and alleys between 

ridge-street and ‘Tower-hill, and between 
Smithfield and Bishopsgate-street. Every one 
knows this, and therefore it is unnecessary to 
particularise localities. 

We have no objection to allow the city 
functionaries to settle their ordinary disagree- 
ments with the Government in their own way, 
but we have the strongest possible objection 
to their assuming the right of trifling with the 
public health. Our “city,” occupying an 
area considerably under a square mile, con- 
tained in 1841 no less than 17,647 houses, not 
including those building, and a resident popu- 
lation of 125,000 souls, the average population 
of the whole country at that time being only 
about 300 to the square mile. Now, we con- 
sider the general health of this pent-up mass of 
human beings of such paramount importance, 
that every known precaution should be taken 
to preserve it, and to mitigate the pestiferous 
effects inseparable from such a bee-hive state 
of human existence; which effects are neces- 
sarily aggravated by the daily avocations of 
the largest migratory population, on an equal 
area, in Europe. We are, therefore, desirous 
of relying upon the practical good sense of our 
city functionaries to withdraw any opposition 
they may have offered, or intended to offer, to 
the including of the city in the general metro- 
politan survey, which must form, so far at 
least as the metropolis is concerned, the basis 
for all future sanitary legislation and improve- 
ment. Perseverance in such opposition will 
not fail to appear in the eyes of every dispas- 
sionate man frivolous and vexatious, resulting 
more from dogged obstinacy than from a sin- 
cere desire for the public welfare :— it will, fur- 
thermore, have the effect of lessening the 
legitimate influence of the civic functionaries in 
cases where their interference might be ex- 
ercised with salutary effect. Let them allow 
the responsibility of the contemplated sanitary 
measures to be thrown undividedly upon the 
Government, and when the mode of carrying 
them out appears objectionable, their remon- 
strance will have the greater weight from not 
having offered an interested opposition. 

To the Metropolitan Commissioners of 
Sewers we would remark, that the exclusion 
of the City in the general survey of the metro- 
polis will raise strong doubts in the public 
mind respecting their administrative capacity. 
We have had reason to disapprove of some of 
the proceedings of this Commission, but we 
have hitherto forborne animadversion, knowing 
that they had difficulties, practical, financial, 
and ministerial, of no ordinary kind to con- 
tend against. We disapproved primarily of 
its constitution, when we saw some of the 
ablest and most zealous labourers in the cause 
of sanitary reform excluded from the Commis- 
sion, and their places occupied by probably 
more ornamental, but certainly less useful 
members, and by others who can scarcely be 
considered either useful or ornamental. We 
disapproved of the interested, groundless, and 
most absurd aspersions unsparingly cast upon 
the professions of engineers and architects. 
We disapproved of the unbusinesslike pro- 
ceeding of commencing the general survey 
inconsiderately, and therefore inefficiently, 
without so much as knowing whence the 
funds for defraying its, cost were to be de- 
rived,—for unnecessarily suspending this work 
during three or four of the most favourable 
months of the season for its vigorous prose- 
cution—the absence of any pressing necessity 
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for such suspension being recently made | Between the triglyphs, mark it well, enough 


clearly manifest by the resumption of the 
work, without any legislative interference, 
when the favourable season is at least half 
expired. With these and similar errors of 
ju gment, we have invariably dealt tenderly, 

ing reluctant to throw impediments in the 
way of a newly appointed, and, it may be, ex- 
perimental body, which, if properly supported 


and conducted with the energy proverbial in | 
new bodies, might be capable of effecting | 


much public good. If, however, the rumours 
which have reached us respecting the exclu- 
sion of the City from the general survey be 
well founded, we have no hesitation in saying, 
that such a fact will raise stronger doubts in 
our minds of the administrative, as well as 
practical, capacity of the present metropolitan 
commissioners than we had mtb en- 
tertained. 





ON GRECIAN ARCHITECTURE.* 

In a lecture of necessity limited in duration, 
and before an auditory not composed entirely 
of professional students, it cannot be expected 
that I should enter into details of the classic 
orders, but it will be my endeavour to awaken 
your interest on some points by calling in the 
aid of the poets of Greece to elucidate her ar- 
chitecture. Many able pens have been en- 
gaged to prove that we must not look for 
much information from Homer: the few pas- 
sages which at all bear upon the subject either 
throw but little light on these matters, or they 
are considered to be interpolations introduced 
long subsequent to the time of Homer, to gra- 
tify the vanity of the Athenians, the Autocthones, 
or earth-born, as they loved to call themselves. 
In this last category we must place a passage 


' in the Iliad, in which mention is made of a 


temple in Athens, which there is every reason 
to believe did not exist in the Homeric age. 
In the passage (book ii., c. 554) the Athenians 
are described as “‘ the people (Anpov) of the 
noble Erectheus, whom the fertile earth pro- 
duced, and whom Minerva nourished. She 
placed him in her own rich temple, where he 
is annually propitiated by the Athenian youth 
with sacrifices of bulls and lambs.” 

The celebrated Ionic temple, called the 
Erechtheum, or the Temple of Minerva Polias, 


| now in existence, is of the time of Pericles: an | 


earlier building may have preceded it. But 
the authenticity of the passage in question is 
strongly objected to, among other grounds, 
because the Athenians are therein spoken of 
under the term Anyoc, an appellation appro- 
priate enough in after times, when they lived 
under republican forms of government, when 
they were really democratic, but not applying 
to them with justice as a nation who, at the 
time described, the Siege of Troy, sent their 
contingent to the allied forces under their own 
king Menestheus, 

In another place, Homer speaks of a temple 
at Delphi, but Pausanias declares that this was 
only a hut covered with branches of the sacred 
laurel ; and in many of the early writers, and 
especially the poets, when the word temple is 
used, it probably implies little more than the 
altar, with its Aieron, or sacred enclosure, the 
germ, in fact, of the future stately temple. 

There are some very interesting passages in 
Euripides to sa that the metopes, or the 
spaces in the fr 


itself implies.t The quotation, however, in 


question, can hardly apply to any other than to 


temples in antis, the early form of building as 
before mentioned. In the “Iphigenia in 
Tauris,” Orestes, proposing to carry off the 
statue of Diana from her temple, in order 

‘‘ To place the prize in the Athenian land,’’ 
inquires of Pylades his 
‘* Associate in this dangerous task,’” 

What shall we do ? for high 

The walls, thou seest, which fence the temple round : 
Shall we ascend their height ?’’ 


The more cautious Pylades advises his friend 
to retire until 

‘* The eye 
Of night comes darkling on, then must we dare 
And take the polished image from the shrine, 
Attempting all things, and the vacant space 


iezes between the triglyphs were | 
originally voids or seen through, as the name | 





* See p. 303, ante. s 
+ From perd, and 677, foramen, ab orropat, 
video. 


aa 





Is open to admit us: by that way 





Attempt we to descend.” 
In another play by the same dramatist, 
viz., in his Orestes, we find, after the murde 


| of Helen, at Argos, her Phrygian attendant, 
| informing the chorus that the murderer, 
Orestes, escaped from the palace over the 
_cedar beams of the roof, and the Doric 
| triglyphs. 

And whilst we have noticed the term tri- 
glyphs, it will be well to state my conviction 
that the Greeks might have taken their first 
hint on that point from the temples of Egypt, 
in which vertical reedings are introduced, at 
measured intervals, in the frieze, which is also 
clearly defined as distinct from the architrave, 
wf orizontal banded roll of cane or reed, 
which occupies the place of the tania, or fillet, 
which, in all the classic orders, separates the 
frieze from the architrave. 

The flutings of Grecian Doric columns form 
a remarkable feature in the style. As a gene- 
ral rule, the columns were always fluted, for 
the very exceptions from the practice prove the 
rule. In the Doric temples at Thoricus, at 
Rhamnus, of Ceres at Eleusis, and of Apollo 
in the Isle of Delos, the shafts at first sight 
appear to be quite plain; but on inspection it 
will soon be perceived that they were actually 
fluted for a few inches at top and bottom, 
leaving the rest of the column plain. There is 
reason to believe that this curious arrangement 
| must have proceeded from motives of eco- 

nomy; but it is very significant of the in- 
| flexible sternness of the rule ; and nothing in 

modern attempts shews a greater ignorance or 
‘contempt of the wholesome practice of the 
| ancients than the omission of the flutings, or 
| the addition of a base, in a Grecian Darie 
| column. The Temple of Nemesis, at Rhamnus, 





is a very remarkable example, for although the 
| exte columns were only fluted at top and 
bottom, those of the pronaos have the flutes 
| continued throughout, in front of the shafts, 
the remaining number being completed in 
simple planes—another instance of economy. 
This fine building is stated by Pausanias to be 
the work of Alcamenes, the favourite pupil of 
Phidias. 

A passage in Homer has led some writers to 
conclude that the flutings of columns were 
suggested by their serving as -holders ; 
| but to say nothing of pe shallow channels 
being very inconvenient receptacles for 
weapons, which, in the time of Homer, were 
‘nearly 17 feet long, the passage does not 
| bear out the construction put upon it. It re- 
| lates that Minerva, on entering the Hall of 
_ Ulysses, “ proceeds to place her s by the tall 
column within the well-polished spear-holder, 
in which were many others, belonging to the 
| prudent chief.” (Od. i. 127.) The word here 
used, ovpodéen, or spear-holder, it is argued, 
alludes to a repository of arms near to or ad- 
| joining the column, zpé¢ «dva; and it has 
| been well observed, “ that the usual mode of 
| disposing the spears was not inst the 
' columns, from the circumstance of the suitors, 
' when Ulysses begins their destruction by the 
slaughter of Antinous, looking around for 
arms, not to the columns, but to the walls of 
the hall, from whence they had been previously 
removed by Telemachus.”— Lord Aberdeen, 

- ANZ. 

Nearly all Egyptian columns are cabled ; 
that is, they have vertical lines sor spe up 
‘them; but whereas these in a Doric column 
are concave, they are convex in the Egyptian 
| example, exactly as they would occur if a 
certain number of canes or reeds were ranged 
round a central core. May we not consider, 
therefore, that these cablings afforded some 
hint to the Greeks for their columns, bearing 
in mind that, from the word cavva, a reed, 
spring many words signifying hollowness—as 
cane, canal, channel, kennel, &c. 

There appears to be also identity of feature 
between the jan and Doric capitals, in 
the rings which form the necking, immediately 
under the capitals; in the former, consisting 
of three, four, or five hoops; and, in the latter, 
of deeply-cut annulets or rings. 

I may add one word here of caution to sach 
of my hearers who are architectural students 
—viz., that whilst the Greeks invariably chan- 
nelled their columns, they never fluted their 
pilasters ; and these again, unlike the columns, 
were so little diminished, that they appear to 
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| 


the eve to be as wide at top as at bottom : 
ond upon the point of the entasis, or swelimg 
outlines of the columns, no affectation deserves 
gore censure than that which is employed by 
mne moderns to shew their acquaintance with 
is law of the ancients, which was adopted by 
em, not from caprice, but to correct a defect 
or optical ilasion, as well as to 
rengthen the shaft; but so carefully was this 
inaged, that it is only by minute investi- 
ation the travelled architects have obtained a 
ertain knowledge on the point. Even Inigo 
in his Church of St. Paul's; 
iarden, has carried this pécuharity to an 
bsurd exeess, and has given to his columns 
nd pilasters a ridiculous appearance instead 
fa gracefal onthme. 

The Dorie was the favourite order of the 
inropean Greeks ; 
ome writers, who meist that each order was 

priate only to certain deities, we find tem- 
of the Dorte order dedicated to almost all 





{ vision, 


lone s, 


Covent | 


All that oie them # o66 now fat away, 
Single in rain, mighty in decay ; 

Between the mountains and the azure main 
They claim the empire of the lonely plain. 

In solemn beauty throagh the clear blae light 
The Doric columns rear their massive height, 
Emblems of strength untam’‘d, yet conquering Time 
Has mellow’d half the sternness of their prime, 
And bid the lichens "mid the ruins grown 
Imbrown with darker tints the vivid stone. 
Each channell’d pillar of the fane appears 
Unspoil’d yet soften’d by consuming years; 

So calmly awfal, so serenely fair, 

The gazer’s heart still mately worships there. 


| Not always thas when beam’d beneath the day 


and despite the dogmas of | 


divinities, to gods as well as god- | 


thus to Jupiter at Agrigentum and 
na; to Neptune at Poesturm ; 


to Apollo at | 


i} xe and Delos; to Venus at Cormth; to! 


uno in Sieily; to Diana and to Ceres at 
Kleusis ; to Nemesis at Rhammns ; to Minerva 
yracuse and at Suninm, as elsewhere. 
he first-named of these temples was one of 
the wonders of the world—that of Jupiter 
ivmpius, at Agrigentum, the ancient Agragas, 
lebrated by Virgil,* and modern Girgenti. 
\ll the temples im Sicily were on a vast scale. 
i he deseription im ancient writers of the wealth, 


No fairer scene than Pestum’s lovely bay, 

When her }ight soil bore plants of ev’ry hue, 

And twice each year her storied roses blew. 

While bards her blooming honours lov’d to sing, 

And Tuscan zephyrs fann’d th’ eternal spring. 

Proud in her port the Tyrian moor’d his fleet, 

And wealth and commerce fill’d her peopled street 

While here the rescned mariner ador’d 

The seas’ dread sovereign, Posidonias’ Lord ; 

With votive tablets deck’d yon hallow’d walls, 

Or sued for justice in her crowded halls 

There stood on high the white-robed flarreen—there 

The op’ning portal pour’d the choral prayer. 

While to the o’er-arching heaven swell’d full the 
sound, 

And incens* blaz’d, and myriads knelt around. 

Fis past—the echoes of the plain are mute, 

E’en to the herdsman’s call or shepherd’s flute ; 

The toils of art, the charms of nature fail, 

And Death triumphant rides the tainted gale. 


specimen of the Ionic ordéh—-sotliitig was ever 
conceived in pater taste than this charming 


| little building ;* the cell of the temple is only 
15 feet square, and the colamns are only 14 


feet high. The mouldings were perfectly plain, 
and, to all appearance, so was the freize ; but 
sculptures were found at Athens which exactly 
fitted the height of the freize. This temple 
was imitated in the portico of the College of 
Surgeons, in Lincotn’s-Inn Fields, until it was 
altered by a profusion of ornamentation in 


| compo” by way of improving, it may be pre- 
ip g 


sumed, upon the practice of the ancients. 

The Ionie screen which once stood in Pall Mall, 

in front of Carlton House, was copied from the 

Ilissus example. Some wag in the spirit of the 

famous Pasquin once addressed the columns : 
** Care colonne, che fatte qua ?”’ 


| to which they were made to reply 


‘* Non sapiamo, in verita.’’ 

Another building at Athens, of the Ionic 
order, but of highly enriched charaeter, is the 
triple temple on the Acropolis, in honour of 
Minerva-Polias, of Neptune, called Erech- 


| theus, and of the nymph, Pandrosus, of which 


of which fac 


Prom the lone spot the trembling peasants haste,— | 


A wild the garden, and the town a waste. 


| But fhey are still the same, alike fhey mock 


»ver, and luxuries of its cities would not be | 
eved if we had not evidence of their proba- | 


lility in the buildings left to after times. The 
yrigentines were the most prominent people 
land, and it was of them Plato said, 


1 the is 


ever, and feasted as though they were to die | 


on the morrow.” 
truly colossal proportions of the ‘Temple of 
Jupiter, it may be stated that it was 369 feet 
mug, 182 feet wide, and 120 feet high ; and so 
vast were the columns, that, contrary to the 
prevailing practice im all other Dorie temples, 
they are not detached from the walls, but pre- 
sent the appearance of half columns; these, 
however, are 13 feet in diameter, so that if they 
had been disengaged, their circumference would 
have exceeded 40 feet; 
Lgypt equal to this dimension. As some indi- 
cation of the proportions, it may be noticed 
man could stand in a fluting of the 
Some of the details of this temple 
are imitated in the Westminster Fire Office, by 
Mr. Cockerell. 


that a 


colimns. 


ihe teraples in Sicily, and those at Pastum | 


i Italy, are presumed to be of more ancient 
> than the Athenian buildings of the time 
icles; and although the former are on a 
ale of great magnificence, they will not c 
ire with the latter im purity and simplicity of of 
tyle, and, consequently, they are not such safe 
inodels for study. 
Much interest attaches to the Pastan ex- 
implies, which, even in the davs of Augustus, 
were regarded as venerable objects of anti- 





To give some idea of the | 





juity, but which were lost sight of altogether | 


for many hundred years, until accidentally 


liscovered inthe middle of the last century by | 





dreadful malaria which prevails even 
‘* When summer skies are blue, 
\nd the clear air is soft and delicate,"’ 
*e so dangerous that 
* With that air 
thoughtless wretch drinks in a subtle poison, 
ling to es ~p; and when he sleeps he dies.’’— 
Rogers’ *‘ Italy.”” 
which has depopulated a 
mce so salubrious that Virgil’s “ bife- 


the pla 


te.) _ 
‘ Tatal scourge, 


riqve rosaria Pasti” have passed into a pro- | 


has left the temples to reign in their 
lonely grandeur over that deserted plain. In 
in Oxford prize-poem these temp! es are de- 


whed in so gr aphic a manner, that the recital 





ies may be welcome, as less familiar 
i " f the « lassic author ot* ltaly.”” 
1 ¢ . i ey mee of the pathless wild, 
Vh dher ure ones profissely smil’d, 
’ eternal Temples stand —untold their age, 
| their annals in th’ historic pege. 
* Ardau de Agragas ostendant maxima longe, 
Mornia, marnatioum quondum generator equorum. 


~en., iii., 703. 


Phe unhealthiness of the soil, artsing | 


Th’ invader’s menace and the tempest’s shock. 
Such, ere the world had bow'd at Cesar’s throne, 


Ere yet proud Rome’s all-conquering arm was | 


known. 
They stood; and fleeting centuries in vain 


Bs. , , | Have pour’d their fury o’er th’ enduring fane. 
‘That they built as if they were to live for | 


Such long sdall stand, proud relics of a clime 
Where man was glorious and his works sublime ; 
While in the progress of their long decay, 
Thrones sink to dust and nations pass away.’’ 


the architecture is familar to the public by the 
a ation of its chief features in the Church of 
Pancras, and especially of the Pandroseum, 

imiles are introduced at the ends 
of the + wean te even including the female figures 
called the caryatide 

The employment of figures to serve as 
columns was by no means of unfrequent use 
in many countries. In Egypt several examples 
might be quoted, of which the most noted are 
the Ramesseion at Ipsambul and the Memno- 
nium at Thebes. Pausanias estimates, that at 
Sparta a portico, much celebrated but now 
entirely lost, was supported by figures of Per- 
sians, and these must have possessed great 


| interest to the victorious Greeks, as the statues 


, Were portraits of individuals : 


among them 


| Pausanias mentions Gobryas, and Mardonius. 


The time would fail me to do more than | 


glance at many other noble Doric buildings, 
as at Corinth, where are still eleven columns 
existing of one of the 


most ancient temples of | 


this order: or at Sunium, where, on a noble | 
| promontory, are the remains of a temple with 
its propylea of the purest age of Grecian archi- | 


would | tecture, and most probably the work of Ictinus ; 
there is nothing in | 


or returning once more to that favoured spot, 


* Where on the AZgean shore a city stands, 
Built nobly,—pure the air, and light the soil. 
Athens the eye of Greeee, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native fo famous wits, 

Or hospitable, in her sweet recess,’’—(MriTron 
we find ourselves before the Temple of Theseus, 
built a few years earlier than the Parthenon, 
and, next to it, the noblest monument of 
Athenian magnificence, and, in the days of 
Stuart, one of the most entire. In this temple, 
the two heroes, Hercules and Theseus, were 
honoured. Euripides, in his tragedy of ‘ Her- 
cules,” makes Theseus, in gratitude to his 
friend and kinsman, who had released him from 
captivity and restored him to his native land, 
thus address that demi-god :— 


———‘' To me, whatever sacred and apart 
The land contains, henceforth to thee be sacred, 
And bear thy name, thou living; but when dead, 
And to the shades below thou shalt descend, 
With sacrifice and marbles high embost 
With costly sculpture, all th’ Athenian state 


| Shall celebrate thy virtues.”” 


Thus, therefore, we perceive the propriety 


i of the sculptu ires on the metopes, commemo- 


| king of Athens 


lace are al 
; CASS are als 


rating the famous labours of Hercules as well 


| nificent imner court, 
, were to serve as columns. 


, Polias are believed to 


: the sacred baskets 


| Polias is in the British 


Jur Tro, 


as the achievements of the favourite hero and | 


This temple was a tomb as 
reall « . aT rarehit } me aft 't’ 

well as a place of worship, the remains of The- 
seus, brought from Scyros by Cimon, the son 


| of Miltiades, having been deposited there with 


great solemnities, festivals, and games, and on 
this occasion the contest took place between 
“schylus and Sophocles for the dramatic 
prize. 

But ‘notice also ean be taken of the 
other Greek orders, the Ionic and Corinthian: 
of the former, the purest buildin gs of their 
» to be found at Athens 

ia Minor abounded with many 1 rich and ex- 
tensive stractures. 
the temple where 





: , 
, although 


———'' Tlissus rolls 
* His whispering stream,’’—{MuTox 


we have the simplest as well 


Another famous example of this nature oc- 
curred in the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, 
before alluded to, in which an attic story of 
the interior was supported by colossal figures 
of the rebellious and defeated Titans, most ap- 
propriately placed there to contribute to the 
glory of that Jove whose power they had 
dared to oppose. Inigo Jones proposed, in 
his plan of Whitehall Palace, to have a mag- 
in which Persian figures 
The female figures 
which perform the office of columns in the 
little temple attached to that of Minerva- 
represent the copa: or 
virgins, who formed distinguished feature 
in the Panathenaic procession, having to carry 
hence called canephore), 
a duty of great importance, and they are thus 
represented in the freize of the Parthenon. One 
uf the actual capitals of the ‘Temple of Minerva- 
Museum, with a base 
and portions of the entablatnre, as also one of 
the caryatide. The architect of this temple 
was Philocles of Acharne. 

Very splendid temples of the Tonic order 
existed at Priene, dedicated to Minerva by 
Alexander the Great; at ‘Teos, in rich octe- 
style, in honour of Bacchus; at Miletus, of 
Apollo-Didymeeus ; at Samos, in honour of 
which was the oldest example of all, 
being erected 540 B.c., and considered by 
Herodotus as the largest and most noble edi- 
fice raised by the Greeks. 

Of the third order of Grecian architecture, 
the Corinthian, examples are not numerous at 
Athens. The beautiful little circular building, 
popularly called the Lanthorn of Demosthenes, 


| as a place built by him for study, is quite a 


gem of its kind. It has, however, nothing in 
reality tv connect it, beyond tradition, with the 
famous orator, although erected in his time. 


but was, in truth, raised at the expense of 
t 


a person who gave a public enterfainment a 
his own cost, consisting of games, plays, and 


tragedies, in which the chorus occupied a 


Fa the exquisite ttle gem, | 
i wen, 


as most elegant | 


prominent part: hence the giver of the repre- 
sentation was termed Choragus, and this mo- 
nument, from the name inscribed tg m it. of 
the individual, on thts occasion, is Se the 
Choragiec Monument of Ly iene, Some of 
the most celebrated persons in Grecian history 





* Pausar rat asserts that te mole was dedicated to 
Triptoletius, to wh ght the art of egriculture, 
in reward for the hospitality «he received from hia father, 
Celeus, king of Attica, when searching for her daughter, 
Proserpine 
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filled this honourable office : among them was 
Lysias, the rival of Demosthenes, Aristides, 
an d Themistocles, who obtained a prize for 


a tragedy ie capitals of the co- 





ire exceedingly 





they have 
the shop fronts in London, and a close copy 
of the little structure itself is set up as a tower 
on the Roman Dorie church of St. Philip, 
Regent-street. 

The Tower of the Winds is an interesting 
building : the capitals of the columns are com- 
posed of water-leaves, and have a great resem- 
blance to some of the Egyptian examples. 

One of the most magnificent specimens of 
architecture ever witnessed must have been 
the Temple of Jupiter Olympius, at Athens, 





Let us picture to ourselves a building eur- 
rounded by 124 columns, each 6 feet in diame- 
ter and feet in height, each end having 
thi ranges of ten columns in front, and each 
flank presenting two ranges ) umns 
al t “ tions and 
hinis 

em t n mie 
futur hat fines ksin Rome, 
of the Corinthian order, were produced by 
artists of Greece, which, in losing its inde- 
pendence as a state, did not, for some time, at 
least, resign her supremacy in matters of taste, 
justifying the generous and well-deserved 
eu rium of H race 

* Grecia capta. fer victorem cepit, et artes 


EpistLe To AuGUsTUS 


And to this hour is t influence of ancient 
Greece supre! not merely in Italy, but in 


every land which makes a ‘claim to be con- 
sidered civilized ;—to this hour the Athenian 
temples have never been surpass das models 
of architectural purity;:-——to this hour the 
heaver sant the Vent by Pr sle 
veavenly beauty of the enus, Dy raxiteles 
vet supposed to be only a copy), whict h oceu- 


pies the tribune of Florence, reigns alone, 


Still enchants the world, and fills 

Che air around with beauty.”’—Brrow. 
To this how 
The Lord of the unerring bow, 
The God of life and poesy and hight, 
lhe sun in human limbs array’d, and brow 
Ail radiant in bis triumph from the fight,”’ 
SYRON. 


rfection of the seul ptor’s art 

aithough ral but a Copy), the unap- 

pr ached Apollo of the Vatican ;—and to this 

i <0 our arts and manufactares confess 

1¢ all-ruling power of Greek taste; and the 
i 


forms of objects m daily use 


among the moderns, whether for Inxury or 
comfort, are those which take their outline 
from the vases, the urns, the furniture, and 
the decorations of the Greeks. 

In thus ticing our obligations to 


The ancient of days, angust Athena,’ 


allow me in conclusion to mtrodnce once more 
the name of him who exercised so paramount 
sway in her destinies. Plitarch, in sam- 
iracter of Pericles, and com- 





g-up ta r 
ing bir, as was his wont, with a celebrated 
Roman Fabius Maximus), concludes by 
saying, \s for the temp! s, the public 


-difices, and other works with which Pericles 
ned Athens, all the structures of that 
kind in Rome put together until the trmes of 
he Cesars, deserved not to he compared with 





them either in the greatness of the design, or 
the excell of the execution. 

In the British Museum, an 
object is the bust of Pericles; it is inscribed 
by the 
helmet which he usually wore t lide the 


elongated shape of his head; and in the calm 





interesting 


with his name, and is distinguished 
, 
i 





and phil features, we would fain 
: . 
believe contemplate a veritable por- 


trait by the hand of his friend Phidias, or by 
one of the great master’s pupils. 


The tongue of the eloquent statesman has 
been mute for ages, that tongue which was 
said to b arme ly ith thunder, the arm of th 
hero-warrior has long since mouldered in the 
dus the graces and the charms which ob- 
tained f 1 the proud appellat.on of Olym- 

°F 1 this as h rr I ams t 
8 a copy,” prt thinks that it was « wied f n the bronze 


statue of Apoll Al éexicacos, by Calamis 


itroduced in half 


pius from his admiring countrymen, descended 
with him to the tomb, when Athens mourned 
his loss; but the enduring monument to his 
greatness still exists in the buildings reared 
by his munificence, and in the universal in- 
fluence they have exercised in the realms of 
taste. G. R. Frencu. 





THE WORKMEN’S QUESTION. 


ONE portion of the médel prison at Portland 
is completed for the convicts, who are to be 
set to work on the breakwater. It contains 
350 cells, and is one of four divisions of equal 
dimension, now in course of erection. Houses 
for foremen ar nd eo are being built in all 
parts of the island, and the breakwater itself 
colnesiecnal How thankful 
would thousands of honest labourers be at the 





Will Soon ry 


present nent, weré all this accommodation 
and t} national work,’ Yn progress on their 
int, In pia of on that of the really prt- 


rileged class, whose punishment those so much 
more bibeg of consideration would be glad 
ave as a provision for their families, were 
it not tainted with an odour of corruption to 
which, honour to them, not even the pangs of 
hunger, aggravated by the callousness of 
rulers, can deaden the repugnance of the many. 
Tt is indeed, by contrast, painful in the ex- 
treme to contemplate, on the one hand, all that 
has been done, and is being done, in model 
and other prisons, and otherwise by the 
Government, for the comfortable subsistence 
of the criminal, while, on the other hand, he 
who rejects the most urgent temptation to 
crime, is either left to starve wnt he yield to 
that temptation ; or if he preserve his integrity 
and obtain the means of earning an honest 
livehhood in arduous toil on public works, is 
at this very moment coolly cast adrift to swell 
the numvper of the breakwater worthies, and the 
workhouse wards, or the churchyard relics. 
We are indeed much grieved to perceive 
that the pitiful and pithless ‘ cheeseparing’ 
system of retrenchment or ‘economy,’ if we 
can even dignify such acts with sich a title, rs 
being still farther extended m various quarters 


| of course amongst those who have “ got no 
friends ” 
‘less, the most voiceless, and @s yet the most 


—amongst the poorest, the most help- 


unresisting of the public servants. The artr- 
sans in the royal dockyards, it seems, are the 
next grand national resource of a retrenching 
Government to fall back upon. These are to 
be ‘ picked off’ by a few hundreds, while not 
the slightest reduction, either in pay or num- 
ber, m to be made amongst even the officers 
who constitute the superiors of these very 
artisans | So says a Hampshire contemporary 
at least, and that it is consistent, at any Tace, 
with the great principle on which * retrench- 
ments ° have heretofore been ‘fasionlessty “and 
fruitlessly aimed at, no one ‘can deny. 

A like system, though a little more ont of 
our own more fimited province, is bemg 
nixo extended to the customs, where the noto- 
riously tmost hard-working and meritorious, 
and already double-screwed and squeezed and 
kiin-dried classes, such as the landimg- 
waiters, are to be the sufferers,—as they, in- 
deed, and such as they, have already so re- 
peatedly been, that it has appeared as if the 
Government really envied the poor men the 
immensity of the resources expended on them, 
and ied these resources as a legitimate 
and inexhaustible exchequer, on which to fall 
back whenever there 1s any difficulty in telling 
out the thousands per annum, and the tens of 


estes 





thousands, to their idler betters. 

The folly, the im ity, the selfishness, 
and after all, the utter inadequacy of 
such a system of retrenchment, they them- 
selves may perhaps begin to be conscious 


of when it is too late, at Jeast for their own 
pe rsonal advantage. Do they not consider 
that the dismissal of even a single drone who 
consumes from one to ten thousand a year for 
ine neal cumbering the hive of industry, would 
save them the trouble. at least, if not the grief, 
of ferretting out, and digging the mortal sting 





of dismissal into, a whole host of the poor, 
humble > working bees ? As for the policy of 
the thing, we need only paraphrase the golden 
maxim—*' Go to the Ant, thou Sluggard,’’—not 
inaptly quotable itself here, by the way—with 
the still more closely ay plicable exhortation-— 


dln 
; 


} 
Go to the Bee, taou Sinane er ! 


PROPOSED CORN EXCHANGE, 
EDINBURGH 

Six,—As your journal is doubtless open to 
candid remarks on structures ether built 
or unbuilt, even in cases where you may not 
wholly agree with the writer, you will perhaps 
allow me to make a few observations on the 
design of the new Corn Exchange, Edinburgh, 
as recently given in your pages. 

Were it open to censure in no other respect, 
it is chargeable with one serious error, namely, 
the absence of character and expression of 
purpose. By character I mean that sort of it 
which announces tolerably distinctly the parti- 
cular class to which a building happens to 
belong. That it is not very easy to impress 
such a decided a ) upon a building as shall 


indicate, not indeed the individual purpose for 
which it is pone t must be left to an 
inscription to perform that}, but as shall! at least 
indicate that it belongs to such or such parti- 
cular class, is quit i t y of 
accomplishing th the m ind 
whether it be acc not, it uhta 





least to be aimed at. Now Mr. Cousin’s 
building is, in my opinion, altogether deficient 
in the architectural propriety just spoken of 
It has very much more the look of being in- 
tended for a club-house than a corn-exchange 

So far from studying suitableness of cha- 
racter, the architects of the present day are apt 
to shew themselves wholly regardless of it, and 
consequi ently, aeger: e what, when attained, 


. 
; 
‘ 
‘ 


constitutes a me of the liighest orcer Some 
of the Pall-m all f aaa houses have ‘ 

brought what is termnei the Italian palazzo 
style into vogue. The consequen +, that 


from a style ut has fallen into a mere fashion 
Facades, which are one and all of the same 
stamp, and look very much lke mere arch- 
tectural manufacture, are indiscriminately em- 
ployed for all occasions and purposes,—for 
banks, insurance offices, railway stations, coal 
exchanges, corn exchanges, 
palazzo mode came up, the Greek costume (or 
what passed for such) was affected for nearly 
all sorts of buildings alike,—with what kind 
of judgment or success 1 need not «ay: neither 
thought, nor skill, nor taste, being brought to 
it, it was hackneyed in the most insufferable 
manner. The same is now Ilkely to occur 
with regard to the particalar mode of Itaiian in 
question ; and one ill consequence is, that the 
style itself is brought imto discredit and the 
taste of the general public is in danger of 
being corrapted by the many specious and 
showy yet really barbarous and v ilgar de Siyns 
that are allowed to pass muster because, as re- 
gards the mere fashion of them, they answer 
to the mame of Italian. However ayreeable 
it may be to Mr. Barry to be convinced of the 
great superiority of his productions in that 
style, he must, | should think, groan inwardly 
at the horrible demgs of some of his imitators 
Having thus far pointed out the great im- 
portance of character in design, and want of it 
in Mr. Cousin’s building, 1 will be bref in my 
particular objections to the latter. Considered 
merely a8 a design, it is faulty, if only because, 
instead of forming one complete composition, 
it ts made to form two quite distinct portions 
If a campanile was required, it should have been 
properly combined with the rest,-—should hav 
heen included in the first idea, net merely 
tacked on to it, as if it had been an after 
thought or after addition. It may perhaps be 
fancied that, placed as it is, it contributes to 
picturesqueness; but in a bail ling otherwise 
regular im design, picturesqueness should be 
produced by regularity ; that is, while uni- 





formity of composition is preserved, an! not 
by arbitrary irreguiarity. The upper floor win- 
dows, in picture-frame dressings, and cutting 


through what seems to be mtended for the 
architrave of an en] urged and general entabla- 
ture, reminds me of some of Borromini’s worst 
freake. Puivocririces 





Meerinc or MecHaNnicaL ENGINEERS. 
—At Birmingham, the Institution of Mecha- 
nical Engineers had a mecting on 13th June, 
Mr. J. E M‘Connel in the chair, when papers 
were read “ On __the balancing of Wheels,”” by 
the chairman; “On an Express Engine,” by 
Mr. Samuel; “On the Patent Condensing 
Engine,” by Mr. Craddock; and “(in the 
recent Boiler Explosion at Dudley,” by Mr. 
Smith of Dudiey. 
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TOMB OF THE CARDINAL SFORZA, 
ROME. 
THis magnificent tomb, constructed in 
1507, to the memory of Cardinal Sforza, by 
André Contucci, surnamed Sansovino, is at- 





THE CARDINAL SFORZA, ROME 
4 
adXoN S 
ac) 
i 
ig 
Fig. 3. 





| After quoting all the authorities on both sides, | 
including the naval officers, the commissioners, | 
the civil engineers, and the scientific writers, | 
the preference was given to a large harbour 


tached to one of the arcades of the absis of | with two entrances, so placed as to allow a) 
the Church St. Marie du Temple, in Rome. | sufficient run of the tide through it, to prevent 
It is of white marble exquisitely worked, and | any very considerable deposit of silt, but so 
the correctness of the details, considering the | constructed as to afford shelter to the vessels | 


early period of its construction, is very re- | 
markable. The sarcophagus is elevated about | 
7 ft. from the ground, and upon it is a} 
sculptured representation of the cardinal | 
reposing. The frieze below, in the pedestal of | 
the order, is a chef-d’euvre of elegance. 

The columns project three-fourths of their | 
diameter. The total height of the whole to | 
the upper cornice is 17 ft. 6 in., and the width | 
between the centres of the two outer columns | 
is 1] ft. 6 in. 

We give a drawing of the capital of one of 
the columns, one-fourth the full size (fig. 2) ; 
also the section of sarcophazus (fig. 3), and 
the candelabrum (fig. 4), one-eighth of the | 
real size. 

Jacopo Tatti, the architect, better known as 
Sansovino, was the pupil of Contucci, and took | 
his cognomen from that circumstance. 





HARBOURS OF REFUGE. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 





Ar a meeting on June 20, Mr. Joshua Field, 
president, in the chair. The Paper read was | 
“On Harbours of Refuge,” by the right hon. 
the Earl of Lovelace. 

It consisted chiefly in a succint review of 
the Reports of the Commissioners on Ship- 
wrecks and on Harbours of Refuge, giving 
the opinions of the naval officers and civil 
engineers on the necessity for harbours in 
certain situations, the naval qualities possessed 
by those positions, and the possibility of con- 
structing harbours in them, and the nature of 
the structures. The necessity for harbours 
on our coasts capable of sheltering fleets from 
storms in peace, and the enemy during war, 
appeared to be admitted, particularly at the 
present moment, when the disturbed state of 
the continent and the restless character of our 
near neighbours was considered. It was 
stated, that of various situations pointed out, 
that of Dover was the only one yet decided , 
upon, although great works are contemplated 
at Portland, where from Mr. Rendel’s designs 
a system of construction would be adopted 
which would be both economical and stable, 
and at the same time would afford employ- 
ment to a class of persons whose labour it had 
been difficult hitherto to use efficiently. 

The various projects of floating breakwaters, 
and other artificial shelter for vessels, were 
then examined, and were generally condemned 
as entirely inefficient for the objects proposed. 
The next question was the plan of the harbour 


| within. The pier walls inclosing the harbour | 


to be built vertically up from the bottom, or | 
with a very slight inclination in their height, | 
instead of throwing in masses of rubble stone | 


to find its own angle of repose, which it) 


| was shewn was not less than four or five to 


one, and that it only attained solidity after a 
lapse of many years, even with a due admix- 
ture of small materials to fill up the interstices, 
and after constant supplies of stone to 
replace that which the sea removed. The 
reports of Captain Washington were quoted to 
prove the failures that had occurred at certain 
harbours in Ireland, where it was stated that 
the long slopes had heen destroyed by the sea, 


'and had ruined the harbours they were in- 
| tended to protect. The proceedings at Cher- 


bourg and Plymouth were followed in great 
detail, with a view to deducing arguments 


| against the long slopes and in favour of ver- 
| tical sea walls. The protest by Sir Howard 


Douglas in favour of long slopes, was ex- 


'amined at great length, and the arguments 
| used on both sides were analyzed with skill 


and candour. 
Colonel Emy’s theory of the effects of the 


'“flot du fond,” was carefully examined, and, 


without going to the entire length that he did, | 
it was admitted that in many cases the effects 

produced were as he described them, and that | 
the subject, as he had brought it forward, was 

well worthy the attention of civil engineers. | 
The placing a vertical wall upon a substratum 

of rubble in the form of a long slope, was 
shewn to be pregnant with mischief, and had 

never been successful, and the adoption 

of that system at Cherbourg had been a matter 

of necessity rather than of choice. 

Mr. Alan Stevenson’s clever experiments on 
the force of waves striking opposing bodies 
were given, and it was urged that the force 
shewn to be developed by a breaking wave 
would not act upon a vertical wall, up and 
down which it would merely oscillate, whereas | 
it might fall with all its accumulated force upon | 
a slope upon which it would naturally break. | 
In conclusion, it was urged that, although | 
for Dover, which was the spot whereon to | 
mount guard over the Channel, in order not 
only to prevent invasion, but to maintain our 
present naval supremacy, it might be permitted 
to expend a large sum of money; yet it would 
not do to have several Dovers, and therefore it 
behoved the authorities to consider careful’y 
the site, the plan, and the method of construc- 
tion, before commencing works in which, in 
the present state of engineering science, the | 





and the mode of construction of the works. | 


—— DETAILS. 





























experience of the past should be used to avoid 
the errors that had occurred in former and 
similar works. 

For the discussion which ensued, and in 
which the principal civil engineers engaged on 
great hydraulic works, took part, after justly 
complimenting the Earl of Lovelace for the 
very able and impartial analysis he had made 
of the evidence contained in the Government 
report, and the documents in his possession, 
the speakers explained the actual circumstances 
and conditions of the works which had been 
instanced as failures, and it was shewn that 
far from being expensive or useless works, they 
had been completed within the original esti- 
mates; and that wherever the construction 
had required restoration or additions, it had 
arisen from the use of defective materials, which 
being on the spot, it had been obligatory to 
employ, and not from the use of the long 
slope, which, as compared to vertical walis in 
similar situations, was shewn to be more du- 
rable, and to have been in many instances suc- 
cessfully exhibited for vertical walls after they 
had succumbed to the assaults of the raging 
billows. 





MONUMENTS IN CHURCHES. 

Own entering our churches and cemeteries, 
especially in and around the metropolis, the 
cultured eye is at once struck with the crude 
and inharmonious black and grey marble 


| back-grounds, against generally white walls, 
of the various mural monuments which dis- 


figure, in too many instances, rather than 
adorn, our houses of prayer, increased by the 
deplorable neglect, after once fixing, that these 
matters experience, the fee being only for the 
permission to fix, and does not, as it ought, 
include the proper care and cleansing after- 
wards. Among the various reasons for these 
strong, or cold, and inharmonious contrasts 
being so generally used, is no doubt the as- 
sociation these colours have with mourning, 
their being most easily obtainable in marbles, 
and that such works have been too much prac- 


| tised as a mere trade, or directed or dictated by 
| tasteless committees, or individuals. In the 


time of black patehes, such contrasts might 
have been admired, but now that taste in art is 
advancing, these are not only eyesores, but 
loudly cry for remedy ; and we are called upon, 
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without violating the rules of mourning, to 








produ inobjectionable contrasts and = har- 
mon i- blendin lo effect tates we must 
fir isider that our statuary mart ble is of 
Cu) e t like the fair one’s cheek that 
re | the black patches), and can only be 
su Siti 1 hy bringing i Warm 
e ' ts aid, which exists not in the black 
or 1 grey No one can “yes acknow- 
lede th beauty and brilliancy of urbles or 
an i. i commo 

su I ire exhibi 

= $o4 

pa ny id not more so than the 
painting, li goo 1, and not too near th 
Ss i 





Pe 


lly-arranged marbl 


{ nictiire-rooms ot tne 
.w 4 ’ t} eve uy ’ T Ve 
| ’ ‘ } } A 
acil mt Ma 
fy vol that ' bat 
I ’ 
\ éson 
’ 
] ul i ¢ I ved 
Tt 
bx } nts. In 
mi i { } 
m t ft 
} % 
{ 
be 8 1 un cal 
; 
b I ii su i I 
. | } 
fy } f n t je mater 
bi ers vast } n 
t t ronment. ror with 
thes ) g Ij efore 8 
t! . {1 irning, warm greys, of ery 
‘ f r subst df th 
} } ‘ } 
col rt tour in 
! Oxitir it 1 ; ) ‘ 
. sete" 
ti i snd not or yvouid 
ti ! red infinitel " 
pi t sub eC. it th muren 
wv 1 t a \ i equal 
bet i in itai 1 O- 
4 4 ‘ tt 
ve \ I a 2 
} | ; 
Sacr | but beng inti iced 
our rc them Chn in 
ra rey riu ynd) harmon is 
j br rice cl ¢ eS is 
+} t oy } } wall +} 
] 1 
‘ t ir? s i +B ider gt nds, % i 
. 1 
wo it these | lgyvestions ; Dut those 
who } wl find by daily experience the 
great Y t n | our ancestors, and the 
4 
chas n Fat } rat they introduced 
’ sy — . 
nto ti se Sh whitewashed Dulidings, as the 
. . 
first fri of art and labour offered to the 


great Being whose houses they are, will, I am 


Sure, excus my arnestness for wishing to 
tute tastetul art for tast ss Statuary. 


‘ pn Rirorarpnene 
WARD RICHARDSON, 


1 , 
Melburv-terrace, Blandford-squ 
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NOTES IN THE PROVINCES 

‘ N ~ t at Liver- 
} ry ' onstruction for several 
\ { i t a Lhe loc ks 
t e opened tl end of July r be- 

y \ugust The dock-committ 
. % ith th R» ZV Iron Co - 
eh r | ) of iro! ulway, for 
, were lat lodged Th 
H lerst 1 Improvemen I i s reu.cher 
t 1} 1 nthe H of rds with- 

or lteratio ! Works os . M ire 

of Londonderry’s sion, Wynyard-hall, are 
I it rileterd Th char ! n whi h the 
fire « n is being fitt d up with massive 
colu id pilasters of solid marble. The 
whol f the floor and east end will also be of 
marble, supplied by Messrs. Nelson, of Carlisle. 
The Bradford workhouse, undermined by 
coal workings, runs an iz nee risk of tum- 
blir down about the ears of the inmates. 
One of the guardians the other day thrust his 
rm right through a hole in the wall! The 

neient well at Westbromwich, called t! 
La Pearl,” and known as the refresher 
of Cr ind his ty opers is ad a narrow 
é pe fr the hands of the spoiler, the inha- 
hitants h t revere} liv risen. én masse, to 
preserve their far-famed medicine patent to all. 
An improvement of some importance to 
the town of Devizes is to be effected by the de- 
molition of an unsightly lump of ‘building 
facing Long-street. and the th rowing yr of the 


space open to the street. Ona site ad- 


*s bank is to be erected. 


whole 





CHURCHES, CHAPELS, AND SCHOOLS. 
Society for 
at their 


Tue Incorporated 
Churches and Chapels, 
issued orders for ne¢ 
the erection of fi 

ot 


enlargement of 


I 
t T 


late meeting, 


re 


ier seven, the 


vew churches 


and the 
works being 


arly 3,000/. voted in aid of 
I 


building | 


now comp! 2 he ey also made fre sh grants 

for the erection of six additio onal churches, the 

rebuilding with enlargement of the existing | 
increas commodation | 


churches, and the 
of others, in twelve 
The new churches are to be erected at St. 
James’s, Devonport ; Thorpe, near oben 
Shewen, ar Neath He radi ington (luar 
Deal: and St. Luke’s, Jama 
s to be rebuilt are Foul- 
near Rochford, in place of 
Lianfairf hen near Bangor; 


} eR 
districts and parishes. 





those of 


ooden one ; at 


4 eee 
{ t W ngham, Durhan Redbourne, 
ms . ve . 7, 
I ‘ Alban’s;: hy veli, st Peter's, near 
‘ | 1 Leigh, near Riegate, are to 
} } m} how rht 1 
red “ in tho a yn in- 
fy et re } @ } 
al on ‘ J 
5 A nonstis Col t 
{ rl ‘ { i Lately Fave 4 
\ \ t he ¢ ra 1 on tl Oth 
} “REE, RES 
+ (‘hh { hure Ashtor “under- Lyne 
\ cons 1 on sat waay wert It is 
: 7:1 heel } 
in ¢ ea English \ of brick, and 
r { . comprising t nave and two 
: ike : 
aisle with a chancel. Over t communion- 
} 
table there is l-glass window, pre- 


a tal.ed-gia 
egh Richmond. The building 
will seat 850 rsons, and was commenced in 
r, 1846. The cost bes not be less than 
3.000/.; the site, with 200/7., presented by the 
Earl] « f Stamford and W afritipt Qn, tord of the 
manor ; 1,4001. by the inhabitants, and grants 
m Church Building Societies. 
ie en built in the vicinity of the church, 
with it, anda residence for the 
Weybridge was also con- 
rate turday week.———The first stone 
of the new church at feadington Quarry was 
laid by tl hop of Oxford on Monday week, 
when he also opened the pid schools at Head- 
ington -~Sandford Church, Devon, has been 
ed An Gastebiinaue’, by Mr. Merrick, of 
Bristol, in memory of Sir H. Davy , anda new 
font t by Mr. R we, of St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, are 
ni d. ~\ new church is to be built at 


uniform 


master.- - 





COMPETITIONS. 


SMALL-POX HOSPITAL, 


Sir, — 2 ig I suggest, through you 
columns, that the designs for the proposed 
Small- pox Hospi ital be exhibited to the pro- 


fe -ssion and subseribers after the archit 
selected the five, but before the premiums are 
awarded by the committee; and also, that the 
relative part of the architect’s report be attixed 
to each design referred to ih that document? 
The importance of professional advice in 
such matters has been so often advocated, that 


| it were pity to neglect an opportunity of testing 


a professional award. J. M. 


its old | 


Union, referred to by one of the competitors in 
' your journal of fast week. So long 
mittees are allowed to hold themselves irre- 
spons ble, t matters as t | ) 
conga tnel iZs W s t 
out giving an it } i ( t 
competitors themseives, vi uu yy \ 
acquainted with what ma ty th s Sas 
ful design was chosen, or for wh reasons it 
obtained th pr feren te lor ya tl 5 re 
allowed to call an umpire or not, and to 
appoint whom they please, qualified or un 
qualifi¢ d,to such off ti j } ! 
of the drawings, or not, as they y think 
proper ;—so long as all this is tolerated, tl 
whole host of abuses so loudly complained of 
by individual sufferers must be submitted 
it likewise cannot be said they have infrings 
| with regard to rules, simply because none + 


A school has | 


| by exacting from 


| with all secrecy, 


Pillweally, Newport, site given by Sir C. | 


If the 


sman, 


Morgan, and ha 


cost realized._——Some 
while firing at sy 


Cockney sport arrows, 


has accid ee hit the higher game in the 
painted window of Upw ell Church, which has 
been thus * grievously injured..——The new 
Baptist Chapel it Dunst: ible, though unfinished, 
has been opened for divine service.——The 


Rev. ‘I’. B. Holg: te, Vicar of Bishopston, near 
Stockton, and his sisters, have rebuilt the 
furnished it with bells, a 
and an organ, at a cost to themselves of 
11,0001, -~-\ Mrs. Mathewman has left about 
or the purpose of building and en- 
inches in Leeds, of which place she 

S ttive.———A number of carved stalls, 
the workmanship of a resident artist, have 
recently been erected in the choir of Durham 
Cathedral. It was while preparing for the 


parish church, and 
clock. 


30,0007, 


2 
. . 

dowing ¢ h 
? 





placing f the se stalls that Uishop Beaumont’s 
tomb was discovered. This bishop, by-the- 

y, was a protegé of ‘Isabel, the wolf of 
France,’ and was so ignorant, it is said, that 
1 


he could net so much as read his own conse- 


eration bull. — The foundation-stone of a 
congregational chapel (the Albion)in St. Mary’s- 
street, Southampton, was laid on Thursday 
week. The erection was contracted for at the 
sum of 3, age , under deduction of 300/. for old 

aterials ; t the estimate was reduced 200/. 


ry leaving the gallery pews uncompleted. 
Christ’s Church, Parker’s-row, 
Bermondsey, has been consecrated. It accom- 
modates 6,000 persons.——The Roman Catho- 
lics of Bristol are about to erect a convent on 
the ground adjdining to their chapel, in front 
of Meridian-place, Clifton.——The Cross, a 
Nova Scotiah journal, asks,—‘‘ What Pro- 
testant prelate now builds a cathedral, or even 
a parish church, in a land where the masses 
are living in the most stupid ignorance of all 
religion? The only thing they can boast of 

St. Paul’s—was built by a coal-tex.” Of 
course, this civilised and enlightened Nova 
Scotian by ‘they’ means the heathen and 
savage aborigines of the little island of Great 
Britain. But what cleanly bird is it that defiles 


W 
id 
i 


| the nest in which itself was fledged ? 


. | 
Dockhead, 


| being reformed. 





i the church now 





Me 


Sir,—Many competitions at he present time 
are conducted ina very irregular and frequently 
unjust manner, as in the late case of f th Fulham 





acknowledged. Architects, as a body, how 
ever, have no right to complain, since it is their 
supin eness whic h holds out impunity to com 
mittees, and leaves them to act in every case as 
they like, without a single effort being made on 
the part of the 
straightforward fair d 
which nothing but th 
rules will secure; and until the profession 
generally unite, ant 1 make a stir in good earnest 
with the determination to redress themselves, 
committees such cot 
impartiality, and do away 
subterfuge, and susp 
there cannot be the slightest hope of 
~1 am, Sir, &e 
Gq. J 


profession to compel that 
ealing toward 


compulsion of stringent 





as shall guarantee 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. ANDREW, 
STRATTON, CORNWALL. 

Str,—I read with great interest ¢ 

“Cornish Churches” in a late number of 
your journal, as it has leng been a matter of 
surprise to me, that so beautiful a class of 
churches should remain wunvisit 
hronicled by the lovers of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture. I regret, 
tions it contains are but too true, 
those churches are in a lan 
dilapidation and neglect. 
Stratton, in the northern part of th 
a happy exception in the midst of genera 
decay. 

Throu gt the unwearied exertions of the vicar, 
this church has lately been in great part baBiechia’ 
tially restored. T he hideous d I 
covered the carved bench ends, 
choked the church, have been swept away ; and 
the floor. which was so cracked and broken, as 
in many places to consist of nothing but bare 
earth, has been made firm and sound. 

In place of these and many other deformi 
prese nts a nice appear 
internally ; the whole of the seats are oj 
formed in a substantial way of “deal. stained 
the ends being of plain oak, except 
beautiful ancient ends are inserted : these con- 
sist principally of emblems of the Passion of 
our Lord. 

The lectern is very cleverly arranged from 
some old screenwork of pe rp ndicular cha- 
racter. The pulpit is of oak, and is of the 
ave jd of the eee Among further 

Iditions to the church, are a fine-toned organ 
(by Gray and Davison), handsome fittings for 
the altar. a floriated cross at the east gable, and 
a beautifnl corona and sconces 

The church, in its architectural character. 

like its neighbours, in the perpendicular 
style of the end of the fifteenth or beginning 
the sixteenth century. 


however, that the observa- 
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It consists of a nave and aisles, south porch, 
chancel, and western tower. The tower is 
very elegant, 70 feet in height to the parapet, 
and probably about 85 to the top of the pin- 
nacles. The church is built of the stone of 
the county and granite. The western door- 


way, and that in the porch, are handsome, | 


though till lately covered with whitewash. 
The timbers of the roof are richly carved. 


H.E£.D. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


rus functions of the Railway Commission 


were thus summed up in the House of Lords, | 


the other day, by the Marquis of Lansdowne, 


in reply to Lord Redesdale, who questioned its | 


utility or its weight or influence. “ It 
examines lines newly built,” said the margnis, 
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Speaking telegraph, or air-telegraph as he calls 
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} 
length of several milés. A tune can be played on 
a flageolet at one end of 200 ft. of tube, by blow- 


ing in at the other, just the same as blow- | 
ing into the mouth-piece. For communication | 


between the guards and the driver he conveys 
one of these along the train with a whistle at 
one ead, which calls the attention of either of 
them: the whistle unscrews, and they can con- 
verse and ascertain when danger occurs.” 
; This, inYact, is another version, with a more 


| prudential application, of the very invention | 


| attributed, in the Mechanics’ Magazine, to 
ianother. Were two separate distributions of 
such tubes effected (if they really be prac- 





| and guards, and the other between guards and 
drivers, probably we should have the next best 
| arrangement, other than the simple and more 
practical and underangeable one so long advo- 


? 


cated by ourselves; but the proper place of | 


? 


such a mode of signalling would be that in 


which it should be made subservient merely to 
} l access of the guards to the car- 
; since, after all, the trans- 
mission of intimations of danger, &e., from 
speaking-tubes presided 
| over by the guards would still be ever liable to 
risk of abuse only second to that of a direct 
transmission from passenger to driver.—— 
The 

. proposal for the reduction of drivers’ wages 
of rather an extensive character is in contem- 
plaiion. Some time ago the propriety of 


trese very wages was discussed, and 





riazges themselves ; 


Passe ngers throu 





y 





Vorning Herald states, on authority, that 





tever may be the merits of that question, 
ir that any attempt to reduce them will 

tle else than rashly tampering with the 
already but too precarious safety of the public, 
it is mpon the general good conduct and 

| practical knowledge of this most responsible 
i and intelligent class of men,’’ as the. Herald re- 
marks, “‘that the safety of the railway tra- 
veller in a great measure depends; and the 
directors who seek to save a thousand per 
annum by the reduction of a shilling or six- 
pence per day per driver will, in the course of 
a few years, find a very heavy balance against 
them c msequent upon the damage, and per- 
haps as has often heen the case loss of life, 





occasioned by the employment of inefficient 
rentleman of turfite cele- 


enginemen.’’——-A 
brity is said to have challenged the Great 
W estern to arace of half-a-mile between his 
horse and one of their engines, for a stake of 
one thousand guineas. ‘The match is proposed 
to be decided on the Reading race-course, 
parallel with the railway.——-One hundred and 
individuals left Manchester 


sixteen thousand 

by railway in Whitsuntide week._—The East- 
ern Counties and the Bristol and Exeter Com- 
panies propose to work their branch lines with 

. ; 1 . } a 
i new class of light engines, having the tender | 
and a forty-passenger carriage on the same 


frame with the engine.——It appears that the 


Newport wooden bridge, lately destroyed by | 


fire, is to be rebuilt not only of wood, but of 
the came 
arate _ , A tim £ whic ry: , 
namely, kyanized timber, of which so many 








others have been made on this and other lines. 


Thick coatings of whiting, rough cast, or other | 


surface covering are spoken of as a preventive 
to be used on the onstruction. The contrac- 
tors. Messrs. Renie and Co., have resumed their 
work, and it has been found that the principal 
ti f iginal structure will be still 
piling, the abutments, 

. 


&e.; so that it is expected that in about six 











months the whole will be reconstrneted. The | 


; 


insurance company, it is said, bave paid the 
amount insured on the structare.-——The inha- 
bitants of Bridgewater have memorialized Par- 

ha 
the alleged illegal amount of the present fares 
exacted by the Great Western Company, and 
the avementation of which is also in cortem- 
plation——_-The London and South-Western 
line was announced to be opened to-day (the 
Oth) to Waterloo-bridge station. —On Sa- 
| turday week the Blackburn and Ac¢rington 
f the East Lancashire was opened 








section ¢ 
| throughont. 





Oak Work tx Westminsrer ABBEY.— 
Sir: Your correspondent on this subject should 
know that oak, once tampered with, can never 
be made to gain the mellow tint conferred by 

| time on the carving at York Cathedral. This 
example, unfortunately chosen by him, never 
| was stained at all. WILCEBE. 


tically useful at all), one between passengers | 


inflammable material as before, | 


jent in a petition praying for relief against | 


Torrespondence. 


MONUMENTS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

| _Sir,—A correspondent in your last speaks 
the almost universal opinion of the public with 
respect to the monuments in Westminster 
| Abbey. How is it then, Sir, that we hear at 
this present moment of a statue of Mra, 
Siddons, and one other being about to be 

, placed within its saered walls? Is it not 

| enough that those at present there should 

| destroy the good effect of the building, without 
adding more offences against good taste and 

| proper feeling to the number? 

I am, Sir, &e., A. Z. 

| June 26, 1848. 


a 





#Riscelianea, 


|  Howvses ror tue Poor.—A writet in the 
| Edinburgh Courant points out the eligibility, 
| a8 a money investment, of providing houses 
for the poor. Mutatis mutandis his remarks 
are as applicable to the English as the Scottish 
capital. “‘ Having occasion,” he says, “ to 
call upon a poor widow in an inferior street, 
I had the curiosity to inquire what rent she 
paid for the single room she occupied. She 
informed me that it was 40s. I measured its 
dimensions, and found them to be 10 feet long 
by 9 wide, and 7 feet high. On my return to 
my own house-—a flat—I found that it stood 
on an area of 1,778 square feet. The height 
of ceiling of the various flats on the stair— 
| three in number—I found to be 134 feet, 12 
feet, and 104 feet respectively, giving an 
average of 12 feet. The rents, again, are 34/., 
27/., and 201. giving an average of 27/. The 
cubic dimensions of the poor woman’s house 
you will find to be 630 feet. The average 
cubic dimensions of one of the better houses 
alluded to are 21,336 feet, which, if let out at 
the same rate, say 40s, for 630 feet, would 
produce a rental of 67/. 10s.; or, deducting 
for the increased number of partition walls, 
necessary in small houses, say 60/. instead of 
27/.—the present rental. Nor is this all; my 
landlord, at my taking possession, spent the 
first year’s rent on painting, papering, &c.: a 
little whitewash is all that is necessary in the 
humble dwellings of the poor. I now put the 
| simple question, could a better investment be 
| found for money? Could a better time than 
| the present be chosen for erecting such houses, 
| when materials and wages are at such a low 
| ebb?” 

| Botter ExepLosions.—A correspondent of 
| the Birmingham Journal suggests, as ‘a simple 
and effectual preventive,” that a steam whistl¢ 








| be so affixed to every boiler as to give warning 
of any undue pressure or risk of explosion. 
Although we cannot recommend such a plan 
| as a substitute for official inspection, we think 
it worthy of note, and may at the same time 
, remark, that we have seen a very ingenious 
contrivance, invented by Mr. Strong, who su- 
| perintends the steam-press of Messrs. Cox, 
| Brothers, in Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields. In this case, so soon as there is 
any deficiency of water, or any tendency to an 
undue pressure of steam, the engine—or the 
| boiler rather—very coolly rings for more water, 
| and continues ringing, if we mistake not, till 
| its wants are properly attended to. We may 
here remark, that even since our recent notice 
| of the horrid explosion at Dudley, the necessity 
of Government supervision has again been 
| fatally evidenced by the occurrence of a scarcely 
| less destructive explosion at Preston, wherein 
| seven more lives were lost. 
Semi-opaave Guiass.— Sir: I have fre- 
quently wished that a kind of semi-opaque 
' coloured, or white glass, were manufactured, 
in substitution of ground-deadened and fluted 
glass, to each of which there are decided ob- 
| jections in many respects. Now, if a semi- 
opaque glass were made (for windows where 
_transparency is not wished), any tint might, 
| Limagine, be given; and being polished on 
| both surfaces, it would always retain its oni- 
| fortmnity of colour, and easily be cleansed. I 
think that an article of this description would 
be exceedingly applicable to our churches of 
| the present day, and give a beautifully sub- 
dued tone of light, that would harmonise well 
with the spirit of sacred edifices, and produce an 
| effect much to be desired, when the more expen- 
| sive stained glass cannot be afforded.—W. A. 
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New CHarn-CABLE TESTING MACHINE.— 
In order to obviate the expense, delay, and other | 
inconvenience arising from a return of cables | 
tested only at Liverpool, Messrs. Dunn and 
Elliot, of the Windsor-bridge Iron-works, | 
Manchester, have invented a simple machine | 
of their own, which consists of a horizontal | 
iron cylinder, 6 feet long, in which works a | 
piston. At the end of the cylinder, and con- | 
tinuing in the same right line, is an iron 
trough or pipe, which may be lengthened or 
contracted at pleasure. At the end of this | 
trough area pair of iron claws, to which one 
end of the chain to be tested is fastened, while 
the other is fastened to the end of the piston- | 
rod by similar claws. Water is then forced by 
a double hydraulic pump into the cylinder, 
between the bottom of the piston and the 
water-tight end of the c Alinder next to the 
trough, which forces the piston to descend the 
cylinder, stretching and testing the chain. 
Thus a gradual and constant increase of 
pressure is obtained, and there is no severe or 
dangerous rebound. The peculiar advantage 
of the new machine, however, is the combina- 
tion of the hydraulic press with a contrivance 
for registering the pressure exerted. When 
the water is forced into the cylinder, a ram 
lifts up a scalebeam with different weights, or 
sliding the same weight, as on a steelyard, so 
that the intensity of the pressure can be 
accurately measured. The machine is capable 
of testing with any pressure from a half-hun- 
dred weight to 100 tons. Its cost is only 
about 200/., while the corporation machine at 
Liverpool, whose testing power does not ex- 
ceed that of Messrs. Dunn and _ Elliott’s 
machine, cost 1,000/., and is about six times 
the weight and three times the bulk. 

Movine a Hovuse.—Within the last fort- 
night the Americans have been outdone in this 
kind of work at Messrs. Ransome and May’s, 
Orwell Foundry, Ipswich, where a brick-built 
house, two stories high, 26 feet by 1, has been 
moved a distance of 70 feet, and raised 24 feet, 
without sustaining the slightest’ crack in the 
walls or ceilings, or even in the papering of the 
rooms. ‘The removal was accomplished under 
the direction and superintendence of Mr. Wor- 
by, the manager of the works ; and the modus 
operandi seems to have been this: A series of 
holes, 6 inches square, was first made through 
the brickwork, close to the ground, at intervals 
of 3 feet, all round the house. ‘Through these 
holes were inserted cantilevers, or pieces of 
timber about 4 feet long, and the earth, inside 
and out, having been cleared away, the ends 
were made to rest on blocks of wood; so that 
during the removal of the foundation, the su- 
perstructure would rest entirely on them. The 
next operation was to remove the foundation, 


and to lay inits place long pieces of timber, 11 | 
inches square : these had a coat of mortar laid | 
on as a bed for the brickwork, and were then | 
lifted up to the walls, forming a kind of frame- | 
work, on which, the cantilevers and blocks | 


being removed, the house stood as firmly as it 


did on its original foundation. The building | 


was then raised to the required height, one side 
being elevated at a time, and a number of lon- 
gitudinal timbers of great strength laid under- 
neath, and continued along the ground as far 
as the new foundation. As a precautionary 
measure, the sides of the house were bound in 
by means of stout planks run up at the angles, 
and fastened together with iron rods. The 
whole of this preliminary work occupied some 
time to complete, the workmen only turning to 
it when they had nothing else to engage them. 
The timbers, along which the house was to 
slide, having been well greased, three bottle- 
jack screws were brought to bear upon one end 
of the framework, and the process of locomo- 
tion commenced. The rate of travelling was 
about one foot in five minutes, but as a long 
delay occurred each time the screws were re- 


fixed and got into play, not more than 25 feet | 


could be accomplished in aday. The house is 
now standing on its second foundation, none 
the worse for the experiment to which it has 
been subjected.— Suffolk Chronicle. 

Tue Pesric Hearty Brvt has at length 
made its way through the fiery ordeal of the 
Commons, after a most tedious and innu- 
merable series of stoppages and alterations, 
that threatened to swamp it altogether. The 
Lords will surely not go over the same ground 
of opposition whence it has so narrowly 
escaped out of the Commons, 


Bunn Buri_pers.—The inclosed tenders | 


were delivered on the 22nd June for erecting | 

three villas, with stabling to each, at Penge, 

Surrey. Mr. Joseph Springbett, architect :— 
 eninia LEE ee ee 
Walker and Soper ........ 3,098 





DG o> hada user coewre ek 2,755 
Ce RPT: 
WHR: occ anv eveisecaane” Se 
EN rac cs sass hee cies 1,935 


For alteration to the Wheat Sheaf, Padding- 
ton; Mr. J. F. Bush, surveyor :— 


DES ccinseeletneae oe £410 0 O 
CS kis se ccwasand 408 15 0 
RNS Sosa dese as as A ee 
Chesterman.......... 248 0 90 


TurRNPIKE - Locomotives.—The  deter- 
mined perseverance of mechanicians in expen- 
sive experiments, which, for a quarter ofa cen- 
tury, have uniformly proved abortive, is, to say 
the least of it, admirable, and merits some- 
thing else than that loss of fortune with which 
it has hitherto been exclusively rewarded. 
Amongst the chief of those persevering genuises | 


_who must have so very strong a conviction of 


the practicability of what, by the uninitiated | 
public, judging merely from the want as yet of 
practical fruits, has been so decidedly put down 
as quite impracticable, foremost in the enthu- 
siastic corps is Sir James Anderson, who, it 
appears, so far from having allowed the fruit- 
less expenditure of a fortune to discourage 
him or excite despair, is now more wedded to 
his first love than ever, and “has, he believes, 
succeeded at length in producing such a 
boiler ” as has so long been the ialiopensabie 
desideratum,—a_ boiler to wit, which will 
rapidly produce the most dense, high pressure 
steam, without bursting, and yet without any 
unnecessarily cumbrous bulk or weight. This, 
we remember, was precisely the desideratum 
25 years ago; and our only fear is that 
when this grand desideratum shall have 


been accomplished, another desideratum will | 


forthwith start into existence, namely, that 
of a public willing to take their seats in the 
near vicinity of steam so dense, and a boiler so 


handy. We should be sorry indeed, however, | 


to damp the ardour of a faith so noble by evil 
prognostications, or by flippant sarcasms such 
as have but too often been shot at this very 
mark. We have ourselves partaken of the 
enthusiasm of its projectors, and enjoyed a 
seat in their wondrous vehicles, and we should 
probably have our own old faith revived by a 
successful run on the bigh road as of old, even 
at the risk of an unceremonious entree through 


some garden hedge by the highway, as once | 


occurred to us, or at the far more serious risk of 
acracked skull, generated by legitimate sequence, 


| from a boiler similarly cracked, as we may yet 


have to experience. In two or three weeks a 
new locomotive will be ready, it is said, to run 
_ on the Hounslow-road, when we wish it may 
meet with all that success which indomitable 
, perseverance and ingenuity merit. 


recent lecture delivered by Dr. Faraday, at the 
Royal Institution, two remarkable experiments 


| liarities in the transmission of electricity. A 
long strip of wood was suspended from the 
ceiling of the lecture-room, touching a 
wooden box at one end. A tuning fork was 
struck and applied to the other extremity of 
the connected strip of wood, when presently a 
loud musical note issued from the box, though 
the sound of the fork at the other end was 
inaudible. The next experiment was still 
more curious. A rod connected with a piano- 
forte in a room beneath came through the 
floor of the lecture-room, and on the top of 
the rod Dr. Faraday applied a guitar to act as 

'a sounding board. 

_ played, the sound seemed to issue from the 

guitar as loudly as if the instrument were in 

the room, but the instant the connection was 
broken between the rod and the guitar no 

/note could be heard. Another analogy be- 

tween vibrations producing sound and elec- 

tricity is the sensation, resembling that of an 

electric shock, communicated on touching a 


The school trick of fixing a wet string or 
| piece of tape round the waist, and then pulling 
| it through the fingers, was practised by Dr. 
| Faraday on his assistant, for the purpose of 
|showing how readily the sensation of 
| electric shock may be imitated by vibrations, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


were exhibited, with a view to show pecu- | 


When the piano was | 


vibrating bar of metal, or a vibrating string. | 


Expense or Contract - TENDERS. — 

“‘ One of the Trade” at Birmingham complains 
in the local Journal of an evil but too fre- 
any and reasonably complained of in Tue 
UILDER, namely, the inconsiderate, or rather 
the unjust and dishonest practice of putting 
builders to the expense of taking out quantities 
on plans and specifications not previously re- 
duced to a scale befitting the views or means 
of committees or individuals employing archi- 
tects and builders. While suggesting “a re- 
moval of the evil, either by an organisation 
amongst architects and builders generally, or 
by some other means,” the complainant asks 
“‘why a number of tradesmen should be put 
to an expense to give that information to a pro- 
rietor which he ought, through his architect, to 
S in possession of himself? If he is not satis- 
fied with the opinion given by his architect, 
let him as a check submit the plans to some 
respectable building surveyor for a rough esti- 


mate of the probable cost of the building, 


which, without going too much into detail, 
could be easily made out, and then let him 
determine whether he intends to build or not. 
A proprietor would find his advantage in so 
doing, for when it is known that the money is 
ready, and that the building will really be 
erected, the inducement to tender becomes 
greater, which of course tends to the benefit 


_of the proprietor. I should recommend build- 


ers,”’ he adds, “‘ to discountenance and decline 
giving estimates in all cases, unless their ex- 
“say are secured in case the plan should not 

e carried out. I would respectfully suggest 
to architects generally that they should recom- 
mend, and to proprietors, in particular, that 
they should adopt, the principle herein re- 
ferred to.” 


Tue Rotary STEAM-ENGINE.—A patent 
has been secured for an American inventor of 
a new kind of rotary-engine. It consists of a 
“ piston-wheel,”” on which a number of pistons 
are radially disposed in tangential curves, 
working steam-tight against the inner circum- 
ference of the cylinders. Around the peri- 
phery of the cylinder are openings, one less 
than the number of pistons, in which are slide 
stops, passing into the cylinder. The peculiar 
form of the pistons enables the stops gradually 
to recede from the interior of the cylinder, 
tillthey become flush with the surface, and 
allow the pistons to pass them, when they are 
again projected into the cylinder, to act as a 
surface against which the steam propels the 
piston-wheel forward. 

Lasourers’ CorraGes. — A correspon- 
dent remarks,—I have with care examined the 
plans for cottages, for agricultural districts, 
issued by the society for improving the con- 
ditions of the labouring classes; and as a 


_ constant reader of your valuable journal, I 


beg to remark that if the closets and wash- 


houses were built independent of the dwelling, 


it would, I am certain, be a source of cleanli- 


pie : : | ness and comfort to the working classes, which 
TRANSMISSION OF Sounp.— During a. 


I have every reason to believe is the principal 
object of the benevolent society to estab- 
lish. The reason for this remark is as fol- 
lows :—The steam arising from boiling water, 
and the effluvia from pig’s food, and many 
other things I could mention, are disagreeable, 
notwithstanding any precaution which may be 
taken. I am myself daily with many of the 
labouring classes, and speak from experience. 
Frencu Picrureé or Frencu Events.— 
A clever picture, by Philippoteaux, of the 
events of Paris in February last, is about to 
he exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. 
It is 22 feet wide by 12 feet high, and repre- 
sents the Place de l’Hotel de Ville, with 
M. De Lamartine at the head of the Provi- 
sional Government, addressing the people. 
Although in the name of Philippoteaux, it is 
evidently the work of several hands; and even 
| admitting this, the rapidity with which it has 
| been produced is very remarkable. 
PENNING’s NEW System oF SLaTING 
seems to us (although we have not had prac- 
tical experience of it) well calculated for many 
| cases wherein economy is desired : fewer slates 
/and less timber are required than for the 


| present method. ‘The invention is not pa- 
tented; and the inventor is seeking some 
return, for the time he has bestowed on the 
subject, by the publication of instructions for 


° 2 
an | executing it. 





* At No. 2, York-street, Covent Garden, 
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Prosscrep Works.—Advertisements have 


been issued for tenders, by 10th July, for the | 


erection of a workhouse, &c., at Wokingham, 
Berks ; by Sth, for the erection of a savings’ 
bank at 5S 


works in the extension of the male and female 
noisy wards of the Gloucestershire lunatic 
asylum ; by 8th, for the formation of a tunnel 


and other works on the Bristol Waterworks | 
Company’s aqueduct; by same date, for the | 


formation of a wrought-iron aqueduct, with 


cast-iron saddles for same; by 24th July, | 


for the execution of the works of the 
Great Northern Railway between Copenhagen- 
fields and King’s Cross; by 5th, for a supply 
of 100 passenger-carriages and 32 trucks, &c. 
for same; by 11th, for the erection of a circu- 
lar engine shed, 150 feet diameter, for the 
Midland Railway Company; by 10th, of a 
schedule of prices for executing the works of 
the Reading, Guildford, and Reigate Railway 
between Ash and Farnborough, a length of 
about 44 miles ; by 4th, for the supply of turn- 
tables, switches, crossings, tanks, &c., for the 
general railway station at Shrewsbury ; by 3rd, 
for the supply of 18,000 sleepers of larch, &c. 
for the Shrewsbury and Wellington Railway ; 
by 5th, for laying about 13,000 yards of 2 to 8 
in. gas mains for the Richmond Gas Company ; 
by 6th, for the erection of a third story with 
attics to the Detachment Hospital at Chatham ; 
and by a time not specified, for the reconstruc- 
tion of the roof of St. Paul’s Church, Bedford, 
and for relaying the same with lead. 

YorksHtrReE Union or Mecuanics’ INn- 
sTITUTES.—The eleventh annual meeting of 
this union took place at Ripon, on Tuesday 
week. From the report, says the Leeds Intel- 
ligencer, we gathered the following facts :— 
The union, at last annual meeting, consisted 
of 63 institutions, but now of 81. Seventy 
have 13,740 members—an increase of 1,500 
members last year. In towns of above 10,000 
inhabitants, one in every 53 of the entire popu- 
lation is a member of the local Mechanics’ 
Institute. In towns of above 5,000 inhabit- 
ants, and under 10,000, one in every 37 isa 
member. In towns of under 5,000 inhabitants, 
one in every 27 is a member. Sixty institutions 
possess 57,169 volumes in their libraries. At 
40 institutions 550 lectures were delivered 
during the winter (six months) session. 
Navvies have been instructed in several of 
these institutes. 

Union or Literary Instirutions.— 
A meeting has been held at Hexham, for the 
purpose of establishing “a Northern Union of 


affron Walden, Essex; by 3rd, for 
extensive additions to the Newmarket union- | 
house ; by 20th, for the works required in the | 
erection of the Durham new county infirmary; | 
by 10th, for the execution of the different | 


| 


Tue Great Croton A@vEpUCT AT 
New York, has failed in the amount of its 
| Supply, and the people are beseeching the 
authorities to use the water from the north or 
east rivers for watering the streets. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





“Underground Water-pipes.’* — An inquirer writes,— 
“ Allow me to ask your scientific readers, whether zinc or 
— iron would be preferable for underground pipes 
or the conveyance of water? or whether either can be re- 
| commended for that purpose ? 


tions which come under our eyes. 
| “ §, H."—We must see for ourselves, before we can give 
publicity to so serious a statement. 

‘* C. H.’—The sketch left will not suit us. 
| happy to look at the others if left for us at the office. 


whose name is given in the article. 


“ B. H.’’— The word jam is derived from the French, but 
pronounced as English ; the @ is sounded as in “‘ ram,” and 
the 4 silent. . 


“ B. K.’’—The metal rod or rope running up the Nelson 
monument (and which, by the way, greatly disfigures it), is 
a lightning conductor. 

“ T. B.’—If the matter has not been explained, write 
again to the editor. 

Received.—“* E. A.,” “ Junius,” “E. W. G.,” “W.D.,” 
** E. C. L.”* (we will call), “‘ W.G. J.,”" ““J. H.,”? ““W.P.,”” 
“T.C.,"’ “ W.M.” (the inclosure shall be inquired for). 

“* Books, Prices, and Addresses,’’—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses. 


“* Intonaco.”"—We cannot say: write to the patentee, | 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO ARCHITECTS.—COMPRETITION AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS. 


R. THOMAS S. BOYS, Member of the 


New Society of Painters in Water Colours, and author of 
“The Picturesque Architecture of Paris, Ghent, Rouen, &c.,” and 
of” London as it is,” offers his services in Tinting Backgrounds, 
Landscapes, Perspective Views, Interiors, &c. From the long expe- 
rience he has had in such subjects, he is fully aware of the points 
essentially necessary to be attended to. Drawings aud designs litho- 
phed in a superior manner.—Address, Mr. BOYS, 61, Great 
Fitchtield street. Oxford -street. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
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HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 
PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, for strong Rooms. A 

large stock of the above, of all sizes. made in the best manner, and 
of difterent strengths, fitted with CHUBBS PATENT DETECTUR 
LOCKS, throwing from two to twenty bolts, constantly on sale, at 
very moderate prices, FIRE-PROOF SAFES of every size. and 
Patent Detector Locks and Latches for oul perposes. © CHUBB 


and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 








Bp Mer 
PFajesty's 
BAILLIE’S PATENT ROUNDED RIM LOCKS, 


WITH SECRET AND SECURE FIXINGS, 


HIS CHEAP and USEFUL 


obviating the unsightly appearance and insecurity of the 


bey | Ropal 
Ain Sy Uctters Patent. 


ath 2 





CARPENTER and TLILDESLEY, Willenhall; or from the sole 
Agent, Mr. JOHN FAULKNER, Ironmonger. 62. St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, London, opposite the new Money-Order Office. 








Literary and Mechanics’ Institutions,” for 
mutual interchange of good offices and assist- | 
ance, engagement of lecturers, &c., on prin- 
ciples similar to those established in Yorkshire 
amongst the mechanics’ institutions, 

Lonpon Mecuantics’ Insrirution.— 
A second exhibition of models and drawings, 
executed by the members of the evening 
classes of the London Mechanics’ Institution 
(consisting of specimens from the modelling, 
architectural, ornamental, perspective, mnecha- 
nical, living model human figure, and land- 
scape, drawing classes), will open on Monday, 
July the 10th, and remain open every evening 
during the week to soeeuhiten? friends and 
members of any other institution. 


Burtpincs «iN Fouixstonge.—Contracts 
were signed and the first stone laid on Mon- 
day last for twenty-one houses, forming part 
of the Marine Parade, Folkestone, Kent, Mr. 
R. Tress, architect. The tender of Mr. Lucas, 
of Folkestone, 22,000/., was accepted, no other | 
estimate being solicited. 

Cresspoous.—A well-wisher to sanatory im- 
provement says, he has recently seen men 
(apparently in the employ of the Metropolitan 
Commissioners of Sewers) engaged in empty- 
ing cesspools with a pump, &c., and asks whe- 
ther, after the cesspools have been thus 
emptied, the commissioners allow them to be 
used again? In some situations there is no 
alternative. 

AsyLuMm ror AGep Faremasons.—A site 
has been selected, and the building of the 
asylum, which is to cost 4,000/., will at once 
be proceeded with. For that purpose there is 
at present available a fund of 4,338/, 
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T PUGIVS REGISTERED RIM LOCK. 

e T. PUGH and Co. beg to invite the attenton of 
Architects, Builders, and others, to these new Kim, Drawback, and 
Dead Locks and Latches, in either brass or iron, possessing great 
advantages in form, over the asual Rim Lock, and also in the 
quality, and produced at very moderate prices; each lock is war- 
ranted perfect and complete, with patent shifting spindles. —To be 
had only of T. PUGH and Co., 13. King-street, snow-hill, City, at 
their Ironmongery Warchouse, where they keep an extensive and 
most complete stock of hammered and cut nails, iron and brass 
foundry, mortice locks and latches, plain, half rabbeted, and rab- 
heted ; porcelain, glass. ivory, buffalo horn, wood, and all kinds of 
fancy mortice lock furniture ; all goods of the best manufacture, 
and of the same superior quality they have been accustomed to send 
out for upwards of the last twenty years. 


and J. HARTILL’S STOVE, FENDER, 
eF * FIRE-IRON, and GENERAL FURNISHING IRON 
MONGERY WAREHOUSE, 89, WEST SMITHFIELD. 
Register Stoves, 6d. per inch. 
Elliptic Stoves, 244. per inch. 
Cottage Ranze, with Oven and Boiler, 3 ft., 25s. 
Self-acting Range, with 0.en and Boiler, bright fittings, 3 ft. 6 in., 


. 1h 
Drawing-Room Fenders 14s. each, usually sold at 1. Is. 
All Goods Warranted. 
J. and J. Hartill are Ironfounders, Fender and Fire-iron Manu- 
facturers at Dudley. Established 1425. 
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AIN-WATER PIPES, Heads, Shoes, 

and Elbows, Half-round and 0 G Gutters, Sash Weights, 
Railing Bars, Sink and Stable Traps and (ratings, Air Bricks, 
Coal Plates, &c. ; Gas and Water Pipes from ij inch. to 12 in in 
diameter, with Bends, Branches. Syphons, and Lamp Columns: 
also Hot-water Pipes, with all the umal connectiona A e 
Stock of the above Castings at JUNENS Lron Bridge Wharf, No. 
6, Bankside, Southwark. 








ee ee 


PLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER PIPES AND TUBLNG, 
For Railway Companies, Brewers, Distillers, Fire Engines, Gas 


Companies, Gardening and Agricultaral purposes, &c. 


r 7 a T 4 ? 
HE PATENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 
RUBBER HOSE-PIPES are made to stand hot liquor, 
and acids without injury—do not become hard or stiff in any tem- 
perature (but are always perfectly flexible) and as they require no 
application of oil or dressing. are particularily weil adapted for 
locomotive engines, railway cranes, fire engines, Bag nae A ret beer 
engines, gardens, and ail purposes where a perfectly flexi pipe ia 
required, Made all sizes, from jinch bore upwards, and C4 
length to order. Vulcanized India rubber garden hose fitted wit 
brass-tapa, copper branch and roses com be y to be attached 
rom water-butts, or cisterns. Sole manufacturer, JAMES 
L NE HANCOCK. Guewell- mews, Goswell-road, London. 
N.B. Vulcanized India-rubber washers of all sizes for joints or 
hot-water and steain pipes, and vuleanized sheet rubber any thick- 
ness for all kinds of joints, and other purposes. 


ARTICLE | 


UMPS on Sale at Mr. C. JACK’S, Nos. 


x 
z 


per minute, by one man, 9) to a 
by one-hotse steamn-power, 32 to 42 feet high, and sizen- 
* Offices, Na 9, Moorgate street, City. 





AP WELDED IRON TUBES.—W. H. 


RICHARDSON. Jon, and Co, MANUFACTURERS of 
Locotmoti ¥@ 


| every description of WROUGHT IRON TUBES for 


and Marine Boilers, (aa, 3 


i team, and other mom, 
| PATENT TUBE WOKKS, DARLASTON, 47APPORDSHIRE 


“ H. G.’—We give notice of all architectural competi- 





| 


common rim lock, can be obtained from the Manufacturers, Messrs. | 


| fixed in all parts of the Kingdom), 





TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, he 
OPPER-WIRE CORD.—R. S. NEWALL 


. and ©o's PATENT IMPROVED COPPER - WIRE 
CURD for WINDOW SASH LINES, Hot houses, Lightning 


| Conductors, Hanging Pictures, Clock Cord. and vari othe? 
We shall! be | “used 


purposes for which hempen rope has hitherto heen This 
new and raluahle Patent is fast supereding the ase of the hem 
cord, and is screesly Tecommended te «ll builders and other 
parties connected with the above. The Wire Cord may be had 
wholesale. and specimens seen at the office of the Patentees, No 148, 
Penchurch-street, WT. ALLEN. Avent: or retail of G. and J. 
DEANE, 46, King William-street ; FE. PARKS, 140, Plect-ctreet ; 
T. JONES, 62. Charing Crow, and GIBBONS and CO., 345, Oxford- 
street ; also of ali respectable Lroumongers. 





‘ moar "Ss? + sen 
IGHTNING CONDUCTORS for 
BUILDINGS SMITHS PATENT COPPER WIKE 
ROPE its being daily employed for the protection of CHURCHES 
anid other baildings from the eftects of thunder-stormna. It posceases 
important advantages over other forms of conductors. Keferences 
can be given where it bas been plied for some time to 
CHURCHES, PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS, &e &e. 
Its general adoption in the Naval and Mercantile Marine of this 
and other countries is the strongest possible EVIDENCE of its 
EFFICIENCY, &e. 

SMITH and ENGLISH beg the attention of those em ia 
building to their IMPROVED PATENT PANELLED and 
REVOLVING IRON SHUTTERS.--Also, the Patent Weather. 
tight Fastening and (ill Bar, for French Casements, which are so 
mach admired for their security, simplicity, cheapness, and effici- 
ency, Of the merits of their 

Patent Double and Single Action Door Springa, 
Improved Floorin fag 
Patent Wire Sash Lines, &e. &e., 
little pees be said, as they are pretty generally known and appre- 
clated, 

Manufactory for Iron Suspension, Sliding, and other Doo 
Streng Kooms, Plain and Oruamental Paliading, Gates, anc 
Columns. — Also, Metal Sashes, Shop-fronts, Stall-board Plates, 
Brass, Butt. and other Hinges. Buildings heated upon a new, safe, 
and superior plan. 

Estimates given for every description of Metal work. 

— and ENGLISH, 6. Princes-street, Leicester-equare, 

Ddon. 








ENNINGS, Patentee of the SHOP 

SHUTTER SHOF and FASTENER. which requires NO 
BAR; ofthe INDIA RUBBER TU BE COCK, PATENT JOINT, 
&ec. &c.---29, Great Charlotte-street, Blackfriars’-road. 
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SNOXELL’S PATENT SAFETY 

REVOLVING WOOD SHUTTERS. Manufactory, 
REGENT-STREERT and iti, CHANCERY-LANE. Patent . 
on the 4th day of February, 1445, for Fourteen Years, for Improve- 
ments in Kevolving Shutters of WOOD and IRON, consisting of 
Six Methods of Raising and Lowering Shutters, without Machinery, 
and Two for Hinging and Sheathing the Edges of Wood Lath= with 
Iron.—The Patentee having fixed up some hundreds, will feel 
leased in forwarding the Testimonials of Architecta, Principals of 
fone Establishments, and others, having them now in use, which 
e in stating they are beyond dispute 
a Shutter for durability, security, 
of cog-wheel worm and screw gear, 
1inery employed hy other makers. 


BReNNETE and CORPE, ENGINEERS, 
Patentees of 


REVOLVING IRON AND WOOD SAFETY SHUTTERS, 


and o 
ORNAMENTAL METALLIC SASH BARS, MOULDINGS, &, 
IN BRASS, COPPER, ZINC, &c. 

Reg respectfully to solicit a comparison with the Revolving 
Shutters (either iron or wood) of any other Makers, whatever their 
pretensiona. The extraordinary demand, arising from the wui- 
versal satisfaction ziven, for BUNNETT aad CORPE'S PATENT 
REVOLVING SHUTTERS ‘of which some thousands have been 
having induced other parties to 






fully guarantees the Pater 
superior to any other Kev 
and simplicity. without th 
oer any other complicated ms 


| attcmpt the introduction, by the most absurd re presentations, of 





sundry old and discarded inventions as Improvements, B, and C. 
asenre their Friends and the Public that, during their most exten- 
sive use, they have adepted every really practical improvement that 
skill and experience could suggest. A creat reduction has also been 
made in the price, and they are now much CHEAPER, as well as 
BETTER, than any others. 

The prices ofthe Patent Metallic Sash Bare, &e have heen revived 
and reduced; Shop Fronts, &c, completely fitted and fixed ina 
superior style, cither plain or ornamental Strong drawn sroulkded 
stallboard plates handsomely engraved. Shop Fronts, &c, com- 
pletely glazed with best plate glass 

SKYLIGHTS manufactured to any desizn or extent in Wrought 
or Cast-iron, Copper, or Zine. 

fh and ©. are also sole licencees for MARVIN and MOORES 
PATENT DIAGONAL GRATINGS, for areas at shop fronts, for 
shop, warehouse, and baleony floora, &e, which does not obstract 
the light, yet a.muits of Ladies walking over or standing on the 
same. 

IMPROVED PATENT BENCH AND FLOORING CRAMPS 

FOR BULLDERS, 

Patentees of Self-Acting Efiuvia Traps for Sewers, Drains, &e 

Manufacturers of Improved Steam Engines, Sawing and other 
machinery, especially adapted for builders’ purposes, which may be 
seen in operation, daily,at the Works, Deptford, Kent. 

Estimates given, and Contracts taken, in town or country 
Patterns, and every particular insy he obtained, on application at 
the Office of the Patentees, 26, Lombard street, London ; and at the 
Works, Deptford, Kent. 


P = {7 . str IVGn r 
ATENT CONVEX REVOLVING IRON 
SHUTTERS, recently manufactared, under license, by the 
late firm of K. HOWARD and Co., Uid street. 
HARCOURT QUINCEY, Patentee. 

CLARK and Co., Manufacturers. beg to call the attention of 
Architects, Builders, and others, tothe IMPORTANT IMPROVE- 
MENTS in the above Shutters, and inspection invited at their 
Manufactery, £*, Wapping, or at their Agents, 44. New (xford- 
street. The great importance of strength and stiffness in the 
laths of REVOLVING LRON SHUTTERS, in affording increased 
security, is obvious, and it is only necemary to point out the fact, 
that the patent convex laths are twelve times stronger than the 
ordinary flat lath, to insure their general adoption. 

CLARK and Co. also invite attention to their greatly improved 
gearing, for raisine and lowering the patent Shutters, which, pos- 
seasing all the advantages of the eadless screw (worm and wheel), 
cannot, even by wear, be liable to ran down, and entirely avoids 
the necessity of usimg the ratchet-wheel, and is at once simple and 
thoroughly effective, and is SAPE Rand MOKE DURABLE than 
any plan yet adopted for that purpose ; thus rendering the Patent 
Revolving Shutters the SAFEST and MOST EFFECTIVE in ase. 
These Shutters are fixed horizontally (either above or below the 
window or door’, or vertically, for which position the greatly In- 
ereased strength of the convex lathe renders them peculiarly 
suitable; and one, as applied to a doorway, may be seeu any day 
after Four o'clock at the Britannia Life Amurance Office, corner of 
Princes treet, Bax - 

CLARK and Co. are the BOLE MANUFACTURERS of ° 
VoOLVING sHUsT Eee. WITH ve ag a LATHS 
Engrari and Pr forwarded on application IM- 
PROVED DRAWN METALLIC SASH BAKS, ASTRIGALS, 
MOU LDINGS, STALL-BOARD PLATES, &. 

Steam Engines always on hand, Sawing and Planing Machinery 
of every description made to order. Wrought-iron Box, aod Caxt- 
iron Girders for bridges, buildings, &e CLARK and Co, En- 
gineers, 234, Wapping, or at #56, New Oxford street, London 
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AVING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD, 
Basements, Festal, Bale pee Com Floo! 








OCKHILL PAVING STONE —Stipped ped 


in from 
‘an, Wopping x ping, on applic to A DER D 
ex *. »” & CATEO, 
No. IL, in 6 feet, 4 feet, and 3} feet courses. 


Cir STON= E, from the first Quarries of 
bi ue, Depot at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 14, 
CARD, q 


Abattoirs 2 unite de 
LARD, uns ye to inform 


hi above-mentioned 50, 
others, that he has, on So ee aed wha, B00 fot | Py 


Orders received b BASUHET, at 39, Stoney-street, Borough 
M shipped to onder, from Chon. tetas oo rt. me 


CAEN STONE. —LUARD, BEEDHAM, 
and Co. beg to, info 


ayant Ces ene | i 


msl Nylon hy rita nee 
with dlopatch ’ parte of the United King- 


oh than ak Sarebd Be | 
AEN STONE.—Original Sufferance 


Greenwich.—W. pay ety ory ov 
Nore rietor Importer, to in 


rvencrs, , and grt to the Stock of CAEN 
STONE on his Wharf; he is’ by constant arrivals to 


eouee sucess bo any extent, of § e moet advant is terms.— 
rs to any port at the sire ng quarries a Cae meen 
of Bie Revi ieee 8, Cheapside, where farther 
and samples may be o! 7 be obtained. 


@ LATE SLABS. — The Finest Slabs pro- 
I AaCRAanne cries drab ita es | BaP 


Sale WOnite, Upper oe thero rel Yaood) are currently 
mice reduced prices are also subject to avery trade 
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have been extepeiy am 
aaaye, the ira Military Sch Deptfo 
lodel P the -equare, 

ashhouses, on most of the ways, and are fot beg the 
most eminent architects. Whole cargoes supplied direct 
Mr. sie Ranks, Fitcin or Wales, planed heugde gh low rates. 
Slate Tanks, Dairi ine Tand- 
ings Cantllovers: Chimney Plecte eke. 


THE BUILDER. 


FEAL AND GA0Y 4% MARIUR QUARSS, 
ME. FRANKLIN, one rf of the Prop nietore | E 
Mee ee Seca | 
bal — ex” Victoria, of Black Marble, out into 
we ae all dimensions, 200 feet ube of Sienna, 
‘ Black and Gold. 
« British Queen,” ditto 1000 fed aute of Ged 


8 gee opened spotlom sone a on from 50 to 100 feet each. 
qme opened 


Ex * 
areas 


'E STONE WOR 


Bad? with 1,200 


-road, Lon ; 
Hn Beteeee D, from late Coade’s 


Works, Belvedere-rond, Lambeth, begs to 
inform Rohe Gentry, Architects, and Build 
re-established manufactu ure of that invaluable 
which has opted | bye our eminent Arc! and 
others, in the okeeument of our noblest buildings, a years 
Of those Limes now exhibiting ail t of the material, the specimens | or) 
ove times now ex’ a ir 
Groups, statues, friezes, capitals, panelling, pinnacles, aoe 
Tudor, pie other chimney ey abate, 
of and Ts * 


tazzas, vases. coat devises, 
scion of Peers ~alhen ornament, at prices in many instan 

ens _of th maeterisi to be seen at. the Office of “ Th 
Buhder?3, York sree went Garden, and at the Vorks 
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Nees PIPES, IRON WORK FOR OVE 
RAN AIN PIPES, &.—¥. A. TID bia, 
hart, Bat. — ity, near 
‘eads, Shoes, Elbows, 

pom wi Gunes seek Pi for ‘Water or Gi Blanch 
Pipes, Sash Wei oad ot er ;. Iron or Tor r Baker's 
Groat See we csctiption, & itted comp LM dag FY b pity oF in 
ja flea equal to all competition. en to any 





TO THE BUILDING PUBLIC. 
IRST-RATE ORNAMENTS in 


ROMAN and other CEMENTS, and PLASTER of PARIS 
at reagonable ee ene ee eden pall ; 


p reat 

— Gothic and other Chimney- 
Sigh hgh moulds Tabetes, ke, &c., 36-inch Centre, 
Flowers fixed’ ae —f » smaller in roport fn ae 
so ni ay always r — 
HERBENT « and SON, Modellers, &., 43, street, 


Aikissows CEMENT. — WILLIAM 


wo. Jun., Manufacturer o: 

Biue ‘Lias Lime Works, CHU a Tee 
ROTHERHITHE, Sole Consicnee for Atkinson’s Cement.—Grey 
Stone Lime Depét. Cement Chimney. pots of every pattern. 


EENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT 
forms an exocodinaly Lmao | Le regmeerd mee" which 

bythe addition of Portland or ot! vor stone dust. 
is a cheap and efficient substitute in place of wood for skirting, 
and other regres of ire an ite a sho atincks of for whieh pur- 


itrave, 
pones it cheeks $e 
Patentees an: J, B. yes ~ SONS, 
Millbank-street, ele, Manateotare and Bel -street. Liverpool. 























SAUL CONDY, Maus al Palle 
and the Public that 
iy Moa bea y Sov oe a 


IC WINDOWS and th re elaborate Works 
ata reduced cost, on a system tant cetabin Gee es economy Lae 


and tru 
ONUMENTS and TO TOMBS in eat 
ENGAUSTIO TILES in Pont. on of SNA PLAIN, ana 


Stone-box Chimney-pi: fom pocesovccecece 1s, 
Vein-. Marble dg — 


be oteh ned apd Estimated for. (in aa 8. C. has 





had consi: bie practice. Dairies fitted 
Sma sere led, Housed, and Delivered. 

UILDERS, casa te Ba &e., will find a 
raentineeh engin WORKS, how the eres nares 
nery. aware bos eines Marble by Patent isc ss 





Y 





ESTABLISHED 1809, 











inster Marble Company, 
ANTON STONE, used for Buildi the 
Mg nd Seep 
pores calebrated Seen mh 
well known, hs in prefirence to rn here be 
ees cr cod ovat 
oar. n,to,be to, be, made to W. wate 





i gty 
rei 
Seen sitar oe Sao 
addition petmaee pie nome Gen aes 
ce eee eran 





PORTLAND CEMENT.—Testimonials 


received bp all quarters prove this CEMENT to 
the pod nt J gp thetanding the frost, and to be con- 


of wii mh ene Eapre 
soqnentl superior to scram hg yee ch as 


Reservoirs, 
&c, For External P! pone Ornamental asting®. 
neither ‘Golour nor Paint; Pope pdb and carry from 
three to four times its own 
J.B. WHIT pe 4 BONS, Millbank-street, West- 








Free RINE ABET eed ee rere reveled. 
ant im) anw 
Nowtitions Kent ‘and their Wharf, Great Scotland tehall: 
MARTINS FIKE-PROOF AND URNAMENTAL UEMENT. 


AUTION.—Messrs. STEVENS and SON 


a confoun bes to cention their friends and the trade general! y 
invaluable Cement wie cghers, errs 


icy descri; d 8. pl th 
st HARPINS 6 OnM MENT ig otalydioimis Typed 
re and man m every be Ay and being het com 


poun not only are fro from chemical C' 40 bstance 
with 4. te it may come in gqntact, but com 4 Saree aan the ~ 
tothe owing properties, eT ry te 

x Ganeiaterlucates Sferdnessis uniform throug’ 
out tt ite entire thi er Saint ss 

8 Ite surface to that of the finest 
marble) ie HEV THR ows yout ANY ea BAL, and wil receive 

Te is peoullanl? Cdsprek so oe ee skirtings 
architraves, and enrichments of all toall of which 
purpoors it IE wely applied by Mr. Cubitt, 


minster, 
RTLAND CEMENT, solely Manufac- 
oe by W. ASPDIN, Son of the Patentee. Cement has 
roved, for upwards of prenty years in the Thames Tunnel, 
oa the action of water ; it is stronger in its a rman 
eae. , and more durable than any other description 
ement ; it does not o. green 3 nor ia 38 
by any atm heric influe.ice w! er, t 
nie gue cee” For el ntees tea eons 
ui ‘or ment is - 
repre competition. —Orders receiver by 
hi 











on Gi 
For the above purposes, it tages 
 Capleompocsian aan ravedng rector 
floors of alls and 
uniform sufface 


San the same crime m mere | Seomoans a} 
'o ce 
Plaster of and isand Goment DRURY 
Agent for Manchester, Mr i PART a6, Oncnine: 


place, Liverpoo! 


BoarD S PORTLAND, BATH, and 
IMPROVED ROMAN CEMENT, Dunbail, — 
letor of these a egs to inform the pu ic 





he is now enabled to a 
of Cements, and'thas the Beth aad Poteat ont es 
ound to resembie in colour and dura- 


stones 
.. They are recommended as being superior to all others, for 
reasons : — made of Inland Stone (and 
| inated with lb, therefore ner 7 Roman isi, they ate not iam 4 

















- (Jury. 1848, 


ARED FLOORING Hg a8 


by Armes ON 8 








te at W. eumaveb aie 


A. REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 


PAE Scien Me ty oF eyeing $4 REDUCED oP 
BEDUCED the a PRICE 
Boarding,» ‘inne ee toa 











facie eee 
ee Ses 
ADAMS (nae 5: DARE, MAHOGANY 


IMB: 
Brielarery Arine BEASUNED FLovuth 
B asia Tit FOH IMMEDIATE sod ares 


and ing of every 
machigeryGut Doalsend Soanilng a 
fae seers, and logs ; Pantile, Oak’ and Pir Late 


sawn and 





MUIRS 
PATENT 





SAW MILLS, qrLarwenan-ornnae , PIMLICO, 
oe of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


TTEN: aves ai, en F ome eas 
a ih ans have alt th navigation 
ed from pnected wif the Thain and carted hen ees 
Address to HENRY, SOUTHAM, 
NB eile Fontes, 








oe DATE. Eee gf TRAE by DATION an 
0! 

BYMINGTONG PATENTED PROCESS, af the 

fons PATERTRD b (for Beason ing, ea meant 
Wood), at the Grand 8 

the Gomunercied end test Oc 

process ensures Tn mabgg en 

egrente Syzther aiiakaae, 


prev 
ri oh 
ite att 


28, The Palen ent Dalat a oe 


HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 
Piet a dy apy ENGINE, and, owing andor aie sity with wt ‘which fan 
ab ae peice Mind om oe aa Sa 5 antares RUN, FOOT 8 

“borders from SLXPEN' gy ~ quan. 
tiated work on the Serna foe Gn ARLES 

1, King-street, Baker-street, Portman-square.—Cash only. 


INDOW GLASS.—THOMAS MIL- 


At 
Bee? 
PEGE 
wee 








LINGTON to inform the Trade and Consamers that 
he has a large Stok of Sheet-Glass on pend. ; which he will supply 
in 200-feet cases, delivered free in Londo ion fo 6d. per case, or 
cut to size, oa pe per foot.—Address, 87, Bishops without, 





IND OW-GLASS, VARNISH- 
LOURS a PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 

» HOS. att the LGTOR, © and  conmamers generally, t thee st he 
plying the ab the above articles of the best materials and upon the ieee 


CROWN, SHEET, and | hati Boag es in bag zal 


VARNISH : fine Oak or ‘Wainsco Carriage, 18s 
wa ee = Mangan f an Brushes A ter Clo 
Pans and Cocks o! every escri| 
a. mg A eonteS Bee, and Cucumber @ 


honaines Sa from is, pet plece upwards, of very superior mos Pant 
WHE UNIO} IN THE PRICE OF PLATE-GLASS, 


NION PLATE-GLASS COM- 
PANY.—Pocket-nook, _ St. Helen’s; , Hatton-garden, 
Loneen 5 No. 18, York Mosley-street, 





orth Joho-street, Liv inform ‘Builders and the 
pan Fa hat they are now sefli ordinary sizes 0 aes 
glass from a8 to $a. per foot, and susaller plates suitable for 


houses, and closareicdien “at ri’ to 1s, foot RICH 
ATES, Beoretary. ™ via 


ERRINQ’S PATENT SAFETY 


—— | 





pat eaters —No invention offered the advantages to 
iders and the publ Te po 
p A, - having it st e ev Tt isin fall ope 


bars , forms lete aa rte ventilator 
rater one and ettooth com Yor Higenses, and to 
vc, | meat te reali merits, te HERRING S P Steam Bed-Feather 


Factory, 14, 
CHAS. WM, WATERLOW, 


el 











ARPAULINS. for COVERING ROOFS 
during Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and description 


peta tod by Builders 
te ay Sane on 


< pe 
: aufactarers by 


NTS. 
ee PAPIER 


Gamousghl 
pod noni 


receive the most 
ve the 
or riire, Orders Ret pons ree m, Ot, 


tment, to Her ‘Majesty's. Hon 




















